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MR.  LARKIN'S  LECTURE. 


-♦♦♦- 


1^  j. 


The  circumstances  under  which  the  following  Lecture  was 
delivered,  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  by  which  a  brief 
and  condensed  report  of  its  substance  was  introduced  in  the 
Gateshead  Observer  of  Saturday,  October  13,  1855. 

"  The  Wa^hhouse  and  Laundry  department  of  the  corporate  , 

establishment  in  Oakwellgate  (observed  the  Editor),  has  been  |  4  ^^ 

less  successful  than  the  Baths  ;  and  the  Baths,  as  is  commonly  ^  '^ 

the  case  everywhere,  have  been  less  frequented  by  the  fair  than 
the  ruder  sex.     The  Mayor,  therefore,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Crawshay   and  Mr.   Dingwall,   recently   brought   before   the 
Council  a  proposal  that  a  lecture  should  be  delivered,  having 
for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  a  more  general  use  of  an 
institution  so  important  in  connection  with  the  public  health 
and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  domestic  life — Mr.  Crawshay  pro- 
posing that  Mr.  Charles  Larkin  should  be  the  lecturer,  and  Mr. 
Dingwall  that  the  lecture  be  supplied  in  print  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  borough.      Mr.  Larkin  promptly  acceded  to  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Council,  and  Monday  night,  the 
8th  of  October,  was  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  lecture. 
The  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  free  use  of  which  had 
been  cheerfully  granted  for  the  occasion,  was  crowded  —  and 
the  audience  comprised  a  large  number  of  the  working  classes. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor  (R  W.  Hodgson,  Esq.), 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Harrogate  purposely  to  be 
present ;   and  His  Worship  was  supported  by  (besides  other 
gentlemen)  Aldermen  Smith  and  Pearson,  Councillors  Craw- 
shay, Hewitt,  Dingw^all,  Cook,  and  Brinton,  the  Town-Clerk 
(Mr.   Kenmir),  and. the  Surveyor  (Mr.  Hall).      Mr.  Larkin, 
whose  rising  was  the  signal  for  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  spoke 
as  follows  :'' — 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  —  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  Man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  In 
action,  how  like  an  Angel  !      In  apprehension,  how  like  a 


God  !      This  was  the  exclamation  of  the  great  poet  of  Nature, 
in  contemplating  Man  in  the  beauty  of  his  exterior  form,  and 
in  the  still  more  wonderful,  though  invisible,  structure  and 
fabric  of  his  soul.       In  the  nobleness  of  his  aspect,  and  in  the 
majesty  of  his  march,  in  the  grace  and  dignity  of  every  move- 
ment and  gesture,  he  seems  not  inferior  to  the  Angels.       His 
intellect  and  reason  exhibit  his  affinity  to  the  Deity,  and  make 
him  on  earth  the  very  image  of  a  God.      This  similitude  to 
God  the  poet  places,  not  in  his  outward  form,  full  as  it  is  of 
grace  and  dignity  and  beauty,  but  in  the  still  higher  grandeur 
and  nobleness  of  his  intellectual  faculties.       That  likeness  is 
not  in  his  exterior  form,  but  in  his  interior  being — in  that 
mighty  mind,  which  inhabits  and  informs  this  exterior  taber- 
nacle, and  which  is,  like  God  himself,  always  invisible.       That 
mind  is  felt  by  no  touch,  heard  by  no  ear,  seen  by  no  eye,  save 
that  of  the  mind  itself     Its  power,  its  intelligence,  its  intellec- 
tual force  and  genius,  are  revealed  by  external  demonstrations  ; 
but  what  that  invisible  agent  is  that  thinks,  acts,  reasons, 
wills,  we  know  not :  for  it  is  never  seen.     In  the  poem  or  history 
is  all  that  we  know  of  the  poet  or  historian  ;  in  the  sculptured 
marble  or  painted  canvass  all  that  we  know  of  the  artist ;    in 
the  steam-engine  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  mechanician  ;    in 
the  cathedral  all  that  we  know  of  the  architect.      We  behold 
the  results  and  demonstrations  of  mental  power,  of  intellect, 
and  of  genius,  but  mind  we  never  behold,  even  when  we  see 
the  poet  or  philosopher  himself.        The  visible  was  not  the 
intellectual  Newton.      Our  senses  can  never  penetrate  beyond 
matter  in  its  various  forms  and  conditions.       Material  them- 
selves, they  are  solely  conversant  with  matter  and  its  affections. 
As  it  is  with  the  mind  of  Man,  so  it  is  with  God.     No  man 
hath  seen  God.      Invisible  to  the  corporeal,  he  is  only  appre- 
hensible to  the  mental  eye.  •    To  mind  he  has  revealed  his 
power  in  the  marvellous  creation  of  exterior  nature  ;  and,  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  visible  creation,  we  ascend  to  the 
conception  of  the  invisible  Creator,  his  eternal  power,  and  his 
godhead.       On   this   exterior   world,    in    its    beauty,    order, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence,  he  has  left  the  deepest  impres- 
sions and  clearest  evidences  of  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  which  Man  displays  of  deciphering  those 
mysterious  hieroglyphics,  which  are  traced  on  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  of  interpreting  those  symbolical  representations 
of  divine  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  and  beneficence,  which  are 
everywhere  about  and  around  him,  that  he  exhibits  that  power 
of  apprehension   which  shows  and  proves,   that  in  contem- 
plating and  understanding  the  works  of  the  Divine  architect 
and  founder  of  all  things,  we   are   really   participant  of  a 


similarity  of  nature  with  the  invisible  and  eternal  God  himself. 
Man  has,  therefore,  clearly  a  duality  of  nature  : — a  body,  which 
connects  him  with  the  earth  ;  a  mind,  which  connects  him 
with  God.  Our  bodies  are  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ; 
but  the  living  soul,  which  was  breathed  into  and  animates  the 
corporeal  fabric,  is  an  emanation,  directly,  from  God  himself — 
and,  like  the  great  being  from  whom  it  emanates,  is  invisible 
and  immortal.  Nothing  in  creation  is  more  mysterious  and 
wonderful  than  the  manner  in  which  these  two  natures,  so 
distinct  and  different,  are  blended  and  combined.  So  perfect 
is  this  combination,  so  intimate  the  connection  of  body  with  soul, 
and  soul  with  body,  in  such  perfect  harmony  and  unison  are 
both,  that  the  duality  of  our  nature  disappears,  and  the  whole  is 
fused  into  the  semblance  of  the  most  perfect  unity.  So  perfect 
is  the  union,  that  you  would  almost  say  the  body  thought  and 
felt  —  so  admirably  does  the  instrument  express  each  thought 
and  sensation.  With  all  that  the  body  suffers,  the  mind 
sympathizes  ;  and  the  body,  in  its  turn,  reflects  and  expresses 
every  affection,  sensation,  impulse,  and  passion  of  the  mind, 
so  that  the  two  seem  one,  and  incapable  of  separation  by  any 
other  process  than  that  of  metaphysical  abstraction. 

The  body,  then,  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind  ;  the  medium 
through  which  and  by  which  it  acts.  How  careful  and  soli- 
citous is  the  great  musician  about  his  instrument,  that  every 
string  be  in  tune  and  in  harmonious  correspondence,  that  it 
may  in  obedience  to  his  will  give  him  back  the  precise  and 
correct  expression  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  convey 
them  with  beauty,  precision,  and  effect  to  his  audience.  Similar 
solicitude  and  eagerness  should  you  have  about  this  great  instru- 
ment of  the  mind,  your  body.  It,  too,  has  its  strings  and  chords 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  tune  and  tension. 
Apollo  himself  could  make  his  lyre  discourse  no  music,  unless 
its  chords  were  in  just  and  accurate  tension.  As  you  value, 
then,  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  mind,  spare  no 
pains  to  keep  the  body  in  the  highest  condition  of  health  ;  for 
depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  of  all  possessions,  far  beyond 
estates  or  riches,  crowns  or  sceptres,  is  the  possession  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  (Cheers.)  From  that  mysterious  con- 
nection to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  cultivation  of  the  body 
becomes  an  essential  and  important  part  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  Indeed,  in  our  present  condition,  attention  to  the 
body  is  a  matter  of  more  imperious  necessity  than  mental 
cultivation.  The  daily  bread,  for  which  we  pray,  we  must 
have.  The  body's  wants  must  be  satisfied.  We  must  have 
food,  clothing,  habitation.  All  the  arts,  all  the  sciences  spring- 
principally  from  our  corporeal  wants.     It  is  these  wants  that' 


are  the  foundation  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  industry  of 
a  nation.  Many  wants,  many  arts,  many  trades,  many  em- 
ployments. It  is  not  the  civilised,  but  the  savage  man  that 
has  few  wants.  It  is  the  means,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  that 
supply  the  multiplicity  of  wants  and  desires  that  constitute 
civilisation,  and  thus  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  forth 
by  the  necessities,  and  principally  dedicated  to  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  the  body.  So  important  has  God  made  the  body 
which  he  has  given  us.  It  is  the  part,  therefore,  neither  of  the 
moralist  nor  the  philosopher  to  neglect  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  part  of  high  philosophy  and  high  morality  to  take  the  utmost 
care  of  that  body,  which  God  has  formed  with  art  the  most 
exquisite,  and  care  the  most  elaborate.  They  are  miserable 
moralists  and  wretched  fanatics,  imbued  with  no  philosophy, 
who  would  urge  upon  you  any  neglect  of  the  body.  It  was 
not  framed  with  such  wonderful  wisdom  in  order  to  be 
neglected,  but  to  be  a  subject  of  study  and  of  care.  Study  the 
science  of  morality,  enter  deep  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
moral  law  enunciated  in  distinct  precepts  by  God,  and  you 
will  discover  that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  highest  moral 
duties  have  a  direct  reference  not  only  to  the  moral  sanity  of 
the  soul,  but  to  the  physical  health  and  strength  of  the  body. 
The  moral  health  of  the  one  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
physical  health  of  the  other.  What  are  all  the  laws  that 
relate  to  chastity,  but  laws  to  preserve,  to  the  latest  period, 
the  vigour  and  energy,  and  youthful  beauty  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  to  confer  a  moral  elevation  and  superior  excellence  on 
the  soul  ?  For  all  that  elevates  the  soul,  lifts  up  the  body, 
which  is  its  tenement,  infuses  into  it  the  radiance  of  a  new 
beauty,  and  by  making  it  holier,  makes  it  a  participant  of  the 
souFs  loftiness  and  grandeur.  What  are  the  laws  that  relate 
to  temperance  and  sobriety,  the  positive  prohibitions  of  glut- 
tony, and  drunkenness,  of  intemperance  and  excess  of  every 
kind,  what  are  the  laws  against  sloth  and  idleness,  but  laws 
commanding  an  attention  to  the  body,  by  making  its  health 
dependent  upon  the  virtue  of  the  individual  ?  Virtue  and 
vice  then  equally  react  upon  the  body,  and  the  character  of 
the  individual  is  depicted  in  his  physiognomy.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  body  is  an  indication  of  vice  or  virtue,  and 
there  is  not  a  vice  to  which  a  person  is  addicted,  with  what- 
ever hypocrisy  it  may  be  concealed,  that  can  be  hidden  from 
the  acute  and  penetrating  glance  of  the  philosophic  physician. 
Virtue  will  always  give  a  beauty  to  the  complexion  and 
features.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  a  great  and  virtuous  and 
noble  soul  should  shine  through  the  appearance,  and  make 
itself  felt  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  in  the  gait 


and  deportment  of  the  body.  The  head  of  Socrates,  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  though  not  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
the  features,  has  a  philosophic  grandeur  and  composure  about 
it  that  makes  us  believe  at  once  all  that  is  related  of  the 
greatness  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Virtue  thus  transforms 
the  features,  however  plain,  into  its  own  beauty  and  likeness. 
Vice,  intemperance,  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  base  desires 
and  low  feelings,  will  transform  and  deform  the  finest  features 
that  were  ever  given  to  man  or  woman  to  their  own  repulsive 
ugliness.  The  care,  then,  of  your  soul  is  involved  in  the  vir- 
tuous care  of  your  body,  and  to  that  care  you  are  bound  by 
the  moral  and  divine  law,  as  well  as  solicited  by  an  interested 
regard  to  your  own  health.  And  in  this  strange  concatenation 
of  the  moral  and  physical,  behold  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
the  moral  law.  By  the  moral  law  men  are  made  physicians 
and  physiologists  without  the  slightest  study  of  science.  Our 
heath  is  provided  for  by  those  laws  which  regulate  and  com- 
mand a  virtuous  course  of  life,  and  he  that  neglects  them 
involves  in  equal  ruin  his  body  and  his  soul.  Not  only,  then,  is 
the  body  intimately  connected  with  the  soul,  but  we  see  that 
in  consequence  of  that  connection,  there  is  a  beautiful  union 
established  between  the  moral  law  and  physiological  truth. 

Obedience,  then,  to  the  moral  law  constitutes  virtue ;  and  a 
life  of  virtue,  by  imparting  tranquillity  to  the  soul  and  health 
to  the  body,  greatly  contributes  to  longevity.  Now  as  the 
body  can  be  injured  by  intemperance  and  sensuality,  so  it  can 
also  be  injured  by  a  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  as  we  are  bound, 
not  to  a  pampered  and  luxurious,  but  prudent  care  of  our 
bodies,  a  good  man  will  regard  cleanliness  no  mean  portion  of 
those  duties  which  he  owes  both  to  himself  and  society.  It  is 
true  that  cleanliness  is  not  made  a  positive  part  of  the  moral 
law  ;  because,  though  we  are  bound  to  be  at  all  times  pure,  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  at  all  times  clean.  Physical  purity  is  not, 
therefore,  enjoined,  like  moral  purity — of  which,  however,  it 
has  been  made  the  exterior  emblem  and  religious  symbol. 
Moral  impurity  always  leaves  a  stain  behind  it,  but  physical 
uncleanliness  does  not.  Not  only  does  it  leave  no  stain,  but 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  be  physically  unclean.  The  dirt  and 
sweat  on  the  labourer's  brow  is  honourable,  and  is  the  mark  of 
industry — the  badge  of  independence.  The  Olympic  dust 
collected  in  the  discharge  of  his  great  duties  and  in  the  race 
of  life,  does  not  defile,  but  ennobles  every  man.  (Loud  cheers.) 
But  though  it  ennobles  during  work,  remember  that  toil  and 
sweat  of  the  brow  are  the  penal  consequences  of  the  Fall,  and 
that  you  should  hasten  as  early  as  possible  to  remove  the  im- 
purities contracted  in  labour,  and  return  to  that  cleanness  and 
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repose  which  Avere  the  condition  of  Paradise,  and  the  attributes 
of  innocence.  Remove,  then,  as  early  as  possible,  the  marks 
of  that  degradation  and  fall.  During  the  period  of  rest,  such 
dust  is  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place,''  and  therefore,  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  definition,  dirt  (laughter)  ;  and  if  you  let  it 
remain  on  your  skins  one  moment  longer  than  necessity 
demands,  and  do  not  hasten  to  wash  it  off,  then  you  are  a 
dirty,  lazy,  ignoble  fellow,  unfit  for  the  social  companionship 
of  men.     (Cheers.) 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  allow  me  now  to  place 
before  you.some  of  the  physiological  reasons  why  you  should 
pay  great  attention  to  cleanliness. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  workmanship  of  our 
bodies  without  a  feeling  that  we  are  indeed  ''  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.''  Not  only  is  the  body  a  marvellous  piece 
of  mechanism,  but  it  is  a  living  machine.  The  machine 
made  by  man  are  constructed  of  inanimate  matter.  They  re- 
quire an  attendant  to  guide  and  regulate  them.  They  must 
be  wound  up,  cleaned,  oiled  :  —  for  themselves  they  can  do 
nothing.  The  mysterious  machinery  of  the  human  body  re- 
quires no  attendant  to  watch  it.  It  performs  all  its  own 
functions ;  has  its  own  chemical  laboratory  for  digestion  ; 
makes  its  own  blood  ;  circulates  it  in  the  precise  degree  which 
each  organ  requires  ;  separates  its  own  secretion,  retaining 
that  which  it  wants ;  throws  off  what  it  does  not  require  ; 
removes  whatever  is  noxious  ;  not  only  oils  its  own  joints,  but 
makes  its  own  oil ;  it  repairs  its  own  waste,  and  itself,  by  its  own 
sensations  and  the  imperiousnessof  its  appetites,  demands  its  own 
supplies  of  meat  and  drink,  whenever  it  requires  redintegration. 
Being  in  constant  action,  it  is  subject  to  continual  waste,  and  de- 
mands, therefore,  daily  reparation.  That  reparation  is  effected 
through  the  digestion  of  food  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Whenever  reparation  is  required,  we  are  impelled  to  take 
food  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  "  In  the 
alimentary  canal  that  food  undergoes  a  series  of  changes — the 
wholesome  and  nutritious  matter  is  separated  from  that 
which  is  excrementitious,  and,  by  appropriate  vessels,  absorbed. 
By  these  it  is  carried  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  the  thoracic 
duct  is  poured  into  the  venous  system,  where  it  is  mingled 
with  the  great  current  of  the  blood,  which,  drawn  from  and 
impelled  into  every  part  by  the  great  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  circulates  without  intermission. 
From  the  blood  every  part  of  the  system  is  formed,  and  by  it 
every  part  is  repaired,  and  it  is  not  expressing  its  importance 
with  too  much,  energy,  to  say,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
that  it  is  the  very  life  of  the  body,  for  by  this  vital  and  vivify- 
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ing  current  every  part  is '  renovated  and  sustained,  and  if  de- 
prived of  it,  dies. 

The  heart,  then,  is  a  great  sucking  and  forcing  pump,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  system.  The  vessels  which  bring  the  blood 
from  all  parts  of  the  system  to  the  heart,  are  called  veins — 
those  which  carry  it  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  system 
are  called  arteries.  The  blood  contained  in  the-  veins  is  called 
venous — that  in  the  arteries,  arterial.  The  venous  blood  is 
dark  and  contaminated — the  arterial  is  of  a  bright  and  brilliant 
redness,  and  comparatively  free  from  impurity.  The  heart  is 
divided  into  four  chambers — two  on  the  right,  two  on  the  left. 
The  chamber  which  received  the  blood  from  the  veins  is  called 
the  auricle — that  which  drives  it  into  the  arteries  is  called  the 
ventricle.  Between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  valves  are  in- 
terposed, to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the 
auricle  on  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  The  heart, 
then,  is  double,  and  fitted  for  a  double  circulation  : — the  lesser 
circulation  of  the  lungs — the  greater  circulation  of  the  body. 
The  blood,  returning  by  the  veins  from  all  parts  of  the  system, 
is  emptied  into  the  right  auricle,  it  ttence  descends  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  thence  propelled  through  the  lungs. 
It  enters  the  lungs  a  dark  and  polluted  fluid,  but  flowing 
through  the  minutest  ramifications,  and  fine  and  intricate  net- 
work of  vessels,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  has 
been  admitted  into  the  spongy  and  cellular  texture  of  the 
lungs  by  inspiration,  and  there  parting  with  carbonic  acid  and 
receiving  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  by  a  surprising  and  instan- 
taneous change,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  vermilion  hue,  In  this 
changed  and  purified  state  it  returns  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  enters  the  left  auricle,  descends  from  the  auricie  into  the 
left  and  more  powerful  ventricle,  which,  contracting,  propels  it 
into  the  arteries,  which  dilate  to  receive  it,  and  then  powerfully 
contracting,  drive  it  with  astonishing  rapidity  into  every  part 
of  the  body.  Here  again  the  refluence  of  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented at  the  commencement  of  the  arterial  circulation  by 
valves  of  curious  and  artificial  construction.  Now  this  won- 
derful circulation  is  going  on  unceasingly.  From  the  first 
pulsation  to  the  last  gasp  of  life  the  heart  never  ceases  to  beat, 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  is  essential  to  the  life  and 
action  of  every  organ  and  part  of  the  system.  By  day,  by 
night,  without  intermission  is  this  vital  sanguineous  stream 
propelled  round  and  round.  The  mass  of  blood  in  the  body 
of  an  adult  amounts  to  33  pounds.  The  heart  at  each  contrac- 
tion expels  two  ounces  :  the  number  of  pulsations  are  7o  in  a 
minute.  In  two  minutes  and  a  half  the  whole  of  this  mass 
will  have  passed  through  the  heart,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
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it  will  have  been  carried  through  the  heart  twenty-four  times. 
In  every  revolution  it  is  deteriorated  ;  in  every  revolution  it  is 
purified  and  defecated  ;  and  to  make  up  for  the  waste  that  is 
continually  going  on,  fresh  blood  is  perpetually  made,  and  per- 
petually thrown  into  the  system.  This  is  the  very  purpose  for 
which  we  take  food,  and  nothing  in  nature  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  conversion  of  the  food  that  we  eat,  by  the  process  of 
digestion,  into  blood. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  hue  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is 
that  of  a  bright  scarlet — in  the  veins,  a  dark  red  or  purple. 
Where  does  this  change  of  colour  take  place  ?  Neither  in  the 
arteries  nor  in  the  veins,  but  in  another  order  of  vessels  in 
which  the  former  terminate,  and  from  which  the  latter  origi- 
nate, denominated,  from  their  hairlike  fineness  and  minute- 
ness, capillaries.  Permit  me  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  these  vessels.  The  blood  is  not  red,  but  a 
clear,  transparent,  straw-coloured  fluid.  Its  apparent  redness 
is  owing  to  an  immense  multitude  of  small  bodies — ^the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  These  are  in  the  form  of  minute  flat 
disks,  concave  in  the  middle.  Their  diameter  is  less  than  the 
3,000th  part  of  an  inch.  Their  interior  is  filled  with  a  red 
fluid,  and  it  is  to  the  chemical  changes  that  are  produced  on 
this  red  fluid  during  the  circulation  that  we  owe  the  difference 
of  the  appearance  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  These  blood 
disks  exist  in  countless  numbers — and  upon  their  number  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  the  system  depends.  It  is  they  that 
paint  the  cheek  of  health  with  its  roses,  and  give  to  the  lips 
their  beautiful  vermilion  hue.  Now  these  capillaries  dwindle 
and  diminish  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  so  fine,  that  they  will 
only  permit  one  single  row  of  these  small  corpuscles  to  pass 
along  them.  It  is,  then,  in  these  small  vessels,  ramified  to  this 
extreme  degree  of  minuteness,  that  the  ultimate  changes,  the 
changes  of  composition  and  decomposition,  take  place.  For 
you  must  observe,  that  chemical  change  does  not  take  place  at 
sensible,  but  insensible  distances.  These  corpuscles,  and  the 
other  substances  of  which  the  blood  consists,  must  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  molecular  attraction.  In  the  capillaries 
it  is  so  brought,  and  it  is  in  them,  therefore,  that  composition 
and  decomposition  take  place — that  new  matter  is  laid  down, 
and  old,  effete,  and  used-up  matter  taken  up.  Here,  then,  in 
these  minute  and  invisible  vessels,  the  great  secret  and  mystery 
of  nutrition  all  over  the  body  takes  place — in  the  soft  brain, 
and  in  the  hardest  bone — in  the  most  exterior  and  most  in- 
terior part  of  the  system — at  every  moment,  composition  and 
decomposition  is  taking  place.  In  the  body  there  is  a  per- 
petual flux  and  reflux  of  matter.     At  every  moment,  new  mat- 
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ter  is  laid  down,  and  old  matter  carried  away  and  removed 
from  the  system  ;  and  this  is  done  so  constantly,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  that  it  is  probable  that  before  one  moon  has  passed 
through  its  various  phases,  every  organ,  muscle,  and  vessel  of 
our  body,  has  been  renewed,  and  not  one  particle  of  the  old 
man  remains,  but  the  whole  has  been  put  off ! 

It  is,  then,  in  these  intermediate  and  minute  vessels  that  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  blood  takes  place.  The  blood 
disks  are  changed  in  form  and  appearance.  They  become 
dark  instead  of  bright  red,  and  convex  instead  of  concave. 
Changed  in  character,  having  given  up  its  nutrient  principles, 
and  loaded  with  the  materials  of  decay  which  it  has  gathered 
up  in  its  course  throughout  the  body,  collected  from  the 
mjrriads  of  the  small  vessels,  the  blood  reenters  the  veins  pol- 
luted. Before  it  reaches  the  heart,  it  passes  through  the  liver, 
which  is  a  great  organ  of  purification.  Entering  the  heart,  it 
is  again  sent  through  the  lungs,  which  is  a  second  great  organ 
of  purification.  It  again  enters  the  heart,  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vitality,  but  not  entirely  purified.  To  complete  the 
purification  of  the  blood,  what  organs  remain  ?  The  kidneys 
and  the  skin.  Allow  me,  then,  to  fix  your  attention  on  the 
skin. 

The  liver,  then,  and  the  lungs,  are  principally  occupied  in 
removing  the  impurities  of  the  venous — the  kidneys  and  skin 
those  of  the  arterial  blood.  Now,  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
I  tell  you,  that  the  exterior  covering  is  every  where  continuous 
with  the  interior  lining  membrane  of  the  body,  or  mucous 
system,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  two  are  marked  by  a  red- 
dish line,  the  mucous  being  on  the  inside,  and  the  dermoid 
system  on  the  outside  of  that  boundary,  you  will  at  once  see 
how  extensive  are  the  connections,  relations,  and  sympathies  of 
the  skin,  and,  therefore,  how  important  an  organ  it  must  be. 
I  am  not  delivering  a  pathological  lecture,  or  I  might  point 
out  to  you  how  many  and  how  important  diseases  of  the  liver, 
of  the  lungs,  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  kidneys — what  conges- 
tions, what  inflammations,  what  catarrhs,  what  diarrhoeas,  how 
frequently  consumption,  how  often  dropsy — arise  from  neglect 
of  and  inattention  to  the  skin.  You  are  men  of  sense. 
When  I  indicate  the  relations,  you  will  at  once  see  the 
importance  of  the  skin.  Look  at  the  extent  of  the  skin. 
The  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  are  organs  compara- 
tively small  when  compared  with  the  skin  in  its  whole 
extent.  The  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  is  fifteen  square  feet  —  that  is,  if  you  stripped 
the  skin  entirely  off  a  man's  body,  it  would  form  a  rug  or 
carpet  3  feet  wide  by   5   feet  long.     By  the  skin  we  mean 
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the  whole  integument  of  the  body.  Many  persons  look  on  the 
mere  exterior  cuticle  as  the  skin.  That,  however,  is  the  mere 
external  covering  and  protection  of  the  delicate  organ,  the 
true  skin,  which  lies  beneath.  By  the  skin,  then,  we  mean  the 
whole  thick  mass  of  integuments,  which  cover  the  body — in 
short,  the  whole  hide  of  the  animal.  (A  laugh.)  It  is  an 
exceedingly  soft,  pliant,  flexible,  and  elastic  membrane,  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  subjacent  textures,  easily  yielding  to 
motion,  and  quickly  recovering,  after  flexure  or  extension,  its 
elasticity  and  tone.  It  is  a  beautiful  garment,  fitting  neatly 
and  tightly  the  body,  following  every  prominence,  every  de- 
pression, every  curve,  diminishing  all  unseemly  projections, 
rounding  off  every  angularity,  and  admirably  displaying  the 
beauty  of  its  form  and  proportions.  It  is  of  very  unequal 
density — in  some  parts  being  very  thin,  in  others  very  thick. 
On  the  lips  and  face  it  is  very  thin  and  delicate  ;  on  the  head, 
which  is  covered  with  hair,  it  is  of  great  density.  It  is  much 
thicker  on  the  back,  than  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  ;  on  the 
legs  than  on  the  arms.  Its  texture  is  particularly  dense  and 
close  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  In  women, 
the  whole  texture  of  the  skin  is  much  finer,  thinner,  and  more 
delicate  than  in  men.  The  skin  is  divided  into  two  portions — 
the.  interior  portion  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  the  exterior  portion 
or  cuticle,  which  is  also  called  the  scarfskin.  The  difference  of 
these  two  portions  or  layers  must  be  familiar  to  every  person, 
who  has  ever  seen  a  blister.  By  the  action  of  a  blister,  these 
two  portions  are  separated  : — that  which  is  raised  by  the  liquid 
contents  of  the  blister  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  ;  the  sensitive 
layer  beneath  is  the  true  skin. 

The  true  skin  constitutes  the  most  important  portion  of  this 
investing  membrane,  and  is  an  organ  at  once  of  sensation  the 
most  exquisite,  and  of  defence  to  the  important  structure  that 
lies  beneath  it.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  superficial  or 
papillary  layer  ;  that  which  constitutes  it  an  organ  of  defence 
is  the  corion,  and  upon  this  the  delicately  organised  and  sensi- 
tive layer  is  placed.  In  the  part  near  to  the  surface,  the 
corion,  by  fibres  crossing  and  interlacing  with  one  another,  is 
woven  into  a  texture  firm,  strong,  and  flexible.  In  the  deeper 
portion  its  texture  is  more  loose,  cellular,  and  porous,  and  in 
this  portion  a  large  quantity  of  fat  is  deposited,  which  gives 
the  body  its  plump  and  rounded  appearance,  and  forms  the 
whole  into  an  admirable  cushion  or  buffer  to  resist  and  break 
the  force  of  sudden  impulses  from  without,  as  well  as  prevent 
injurious  effects  from  long  continued  pressure.  The  sensitive 
layer,  which  is  bedded  on  the  corion,  is  thin,  soft,  and  uneven, 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  which  ramify  on  its 
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surface  to  the  most  extreme  minuteness,  and  impart  to  it  its 
reddish  or  pink  appearance.     It  is  also  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  nerves.     The  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  this  vascu- 
lar and  nervous  organization  may  be  conceived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  you  cannot  insert  the  point  of  the  finest  needle 
into  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  without  drawing 
blood  by  the  wound  of  a  vessel,  or  without  occasioning  pain  by 
the  injury  of  a  nerve.     So  great  is  the  sensibility  produced  by 
this  fine  and  extensive  distribution  of  nervous  matter,  that  the 
moment  a  flea  inserts  its  minute  proboscis,  it  is  felt.     Univer- 
sally, therefore,  over  this  great  extent  of  surface,  sensibility  to 
external  impressions,   as  a  safeguard  from  injury,  is  spread. 
Some  portions  are  more  delicately  organised  than  others  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  function  of  touch  ;  but  in  every 
part  the  skin^  is  sensitive,  and  possesses  a  higher  and  more 
acute  degree  of  feeling  than  any  other  portion  of  the  corporeal 
structure.     In  surgical  operations,  the  severest  pain  is  felt  in 
the  division  of  the  skin.     The  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the 
true  skin  is  occasioned  by  the  projection  and  prominence  of 
innumerable  small  papillae,  which,  in  point  of  size,  are  micros- 
copic.    The  papillae  are  the  principal  seat  of  sensation,  and 
are  composed  of  a  minute  blood  vessel  and  nerve,  which  arise 
from  a  net  work  of  vessels  and  nerves,  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  corion  at  the  base  of  the  papillae.     By  the  elevation  of 
these  little  conical  processes,  not  only  is  the  surface  multiplied, 
in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of  nervous  sensibility,  but  the 
nerve  is  brought  more  directly  into   contact  with,  and  thus 
better  acted  on  by  the  object,  whatever  it  is,  which  is  for  the 
time  subjected  to  examination  by  the  sense  of  touch.     Where 
this  sense  is  exercised  with  most  perfection,  there  the  papillae 
are   largest    and   their   organization   most   perfect,    and   the 
supply  of   nerves    and    bloodvessels    most  abundant.       For 
wherever  there  is  great  nervous  power,  there  there  is  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  blood.      Hence  the  redness,  not  only  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  especially  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
which   are    endued    with   great   sensibility,    and    where   the 
arrangement  of  prominences,  ridges,  and  depressions,  is  par- 
ticularly  curious.      The   palmar   portion    of  the   hand   and 
fingers  is  the  great  seat  of  touch,  and  every  one  knows  how 
pleasant  and  electric  is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  the  friend  or 
relation  you  love,  and  that  to  the  sense  of  touch  nothing  is 
more   agreeable    and    voluptuous   even    than    the   sensation 
derived  from  the  feeling  of  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  delicate  and  beautiful  than  the 
organization  of  the  true  skin,  the  immediate  seat  of  sensation 
and  touch.     But  where  would  have  been  the  use  and  benefi- 
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cence  of  this  great  gift,  if  we  had  been  made 

Tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  ? 
To  prevent  this,  the  "  tremblingly  alive''  and  delicate  structure 
of  the   cutis  is  covered   over  and  protected  by  the  exterior 
epidermis  or  scarf  skin.     This  is  spread  as  an  insensible  and 
protective  layer  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  true  skin,  of  all 
whose  eminences  and  depressions  it  is  a  true  and  exact  model. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  albumen,  which  being  poured 
out  hardens  on  the  surface.     Little  granules  are  formed  and 
aggregated  together.     These  enlarge  into  cells.     These  cells 
lose  in  time  their  fluid  by  absorption  or  evaporation,  and, 
collapsing,  form  minute  scales.      Scale  after  scale  is  formed, 
one  superimposed   on    another.       As  the   superior  ones  are 
injured  or  worn  away,  fresh  ones  arise  to  the  surface.     The 
throwing  off  of  old  scales  and  the  fresh  formation  of  new  ones  is 
perpetually  taking  place.      If  you  scrape  the  surface  of  the 
skin  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  an  abundant  greyish  dust  will 
be  detached  ;  and  if  the  skin  be  not  frequently  washed  and 
well  rubbed  and  scrubbed,  this  matter  will   accumulate  in 
great  quantity.      In  the  head  this  scurf  is  particularly  abun- 
dant, and  should  be  daily  removed  with  comb  and  hairbrush. 
Whatever  irritates  the  skin  by  constant  pressure  or  rubbing, 
provokes  an  increased  activity  in  the  formation  of  the  cuticle, 
and  thus  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  (a  benefi- 
cent provision  to  the  workman,)  it  becomes  so  thick,  and  of 
such  a  leathery  and  horny  hardness  as  to  be  a  most  efficient 
protection  against  injury.     The  cuticle  is  without  bloodvessels 
or  nerves,   and   therefore   perfectly  insensible.       Every  lady 
knows  that  in  sewing  it  is  perpetually  wounded  by  the  needle 
without  pain,  and  cutlers  daily  test  upon  it  the  sharpness  of 
their  knives  and  razors.     In  its  character  the  cuticle  is  beau- 
tiful and  transparent,   and   while  it   protects  the   fine   and 
sensitive  organization  of  the  papillae  which  lie  beneath  it,  it 
enables  us  freely  to  exercise  the  organs  of  touch,  and  handle 
without  pain  bodies  however  coarse  and  rough.     It  prevents 
evaporation  from  being  too  rapid  and  excessive,  and  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  of  many  substances,  gaseous  and 
solid,  which  if  introduced  into  the  system  would  be  injurious  or 
poisonous.     Upon  the  hair  I  shall  not  dilate,  except  to  say 
that  every  portion  of  the  skin  is  organized  for  its  production, 
with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet.     The  hairs  are  also  abundantly  supplied  with  oil  bottles. 
There  are  in  the  skin  multitudes  of  glands,  which  produce  an 
oily  secretion,  which  anoints  the  cuticle  and  gives  it  its  smooth 
and  unctuous  feel.     On  the  scalp  these  glands  are  particularly 
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abundant.  Hence  arises  the  greasy  condition  of  the  hair,  and 
of  the  collars  of  the  coats,  too,  of  those  who  are  not  attentive 
to  cleanHness.  This  natural  oil  subserves  many  purposes. 
It  nourishes  and  gives  a  glossiness  to  the  hair.  It  keeps  the 
skin  in  a  soft,  smooth,  pliant,  and  flexible  state.  It  repels 
moisture  and  fluid,  diminishes  friction  in  many  situations, 
and  prevents  the  too  rapid  action  of  acrimonious  secretions. 

These  glands  empty  themselves  by  oil  tubes,  which  pierce 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  A  German  physician  has  discovered 
in  the  unctuous  matter  that  collects  in  these  tubes  a  number 
of  parasitic  insects,  whose  growth  he  attributes  to  the  reten- 
tion of  this  secretion  from  the  torpid  action  of  the  skin.  Give 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  skin  and  these  tubes  will  be  freely 
emptied,  and  the  growth  of  these  grubs  prevented.  That 
vigour  and  energy  is  to  be  given  by  ablution,  and  friction,  and 
a  cleanliness  that  will  remove  everything  that  obstructs  the 
free  evacuation  of  every  duct,  and  free  action  of  every  organ 
that  the  skin  contains. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  important  function  of  the  skin.  I 
told  you  that  the  arterial  blood  was  rendered  still  more  pure 
by  the  action — 1st,  of  the  kidneys  :  2d,  of  the  skin.  By  the 
skin  various  substances  are  separated  from  the  blood.  This 
separation  is  always  taking  place.  When  the  exhalation 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  an  imperceptible  vapour,  it  is  termed 
insensible  perspiration,  or  transpiration  ;  when  from  the  effect 
of  heat,  exercise,  or  other  causes,  the  transudation  becomes 
more  abundant,  so  as  to  be  perceived,  it  is  termed  sensible 
perspiration,  or  commonly  "  sweat.''  The  insensible  transpi- 
ration in  many  circumstances  becomes  visible.  Haller  tells 
us  that  he  saw  a  sort  of  cloud  or  smoke  arising  from  the  face, 
hands,  and  the  whole  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  in  the 
subterraneous  excavations  of  Clausthal  and  Rammelsberg. 
Hold  a  finely  polished  metallic  surface  near  the  skin,  and  its 
exhalations  will  cloud  it.  The  existence  of  the  sensible  perspi- 
ration needs  no  demonstration.  This  is  secreted  by  innu- 
merable glands  diffused  through  the  corion,  the  secretion  of 
which  is  carried  through  spiral  tubes  to  the  openings  or  pores 
of  the  cuticle  (which  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  ridges  of  the 
palm  and  fingers),  on  which  it  collects  as  a  minute  drop,  clear 
as  rock  water,  until,  gradually  increasing  and  coalescing  with 
others,  it  falls  down  as  a  large  drop  of  sweat.  The  number  of 
these  perspiratory  pores  is  great.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
their  number  and  importance,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  a 
recent  investigator  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  Mr.  Wilson  : — 

Taken  separately,  tlie  little  perspiratory  tube,  with  its  appended  gland, 
is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  very  little  idea  of  the  importance  of 
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the  system  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  when  the  vast  number  of  similar 
organs  composing  this  system  are  considered,  we  are  led  to  form  some 
notion,  however  imperfect,  of  their  probable  influence  on  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  individual.  I  use  the  words  ''  imperfect  notion"  advisedly, 
for  the  reality  surpasses  imagination,  and  aluiost  belief.  To  arrive  at 
something  like  an  estimate  ot  the  value  of  the  perspiratory  system  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  I  counted  the  perspiratory  pores  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  found  3,528  in  a  square  inch.  Now,  each  of 
these  pores  being  the  aperture  of  a  little  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  it  follows  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  there 
exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  734  feet.  Surely  such  an 
amount  of  drainage  as  73  feet  in  every  square  inch  of  skin  (assuming 
this  to  be  the  average  for  the  whole  body),  is  something  wonderful,  and 
the  thought  naturally  intrudes  itself — What  if  this  drainage  were  ob- 
structed ?  Could  we  need  a  stronger  argument  for  enforcing  the  necessity 
ot  attention  to  the  skin  ! 

On  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the  sensitive  layer  of 
the  true  skin  are  somewhat  finer  than  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
number  of  pores  on  the  square  inch  a  little  exceeded  that  of  the  palm  ; 
and  on  the  heel,  where  the  ridges  are  coarser,  the  number  of  pores  on  the 
square  inch  was  2,268,  and  the  length  of  tube  567  inches,  or  45  feet.  To 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  tube  of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  I  think  that  2,800  might  be  taken  as  a  lair 
average  of  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch,  and  700,  consequently, 
of  the  number  of  inches  in  length.  Now,  the  number  of  square  inches  of 
surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk  is  2,500.  The  number  of 
of  pores,  therefore,  7,000,000  ;  and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory 
tube,  1,750,000.  That  is,  145,833  feet,  or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly 
Twenty- eight  Miles. 

In  the  microcosm  of  one  little  body,  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  drainage  pipe  in  the  skin  alone  !  Why,  I 
question  if  there  be  a  similar  extent  of  drainage  in  the  whole 
of  Gateshead  ! 

The  perspiration  varies  in  nature  according  to  the  part  of 
the  body  from  which  it  exudes.  It  is  generally  acid,  contains 
a  peculiar  animal  matter  which  imparts  to  it  its  odour,  fatty 
matter,  and  various  salts.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
water.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Seguin  and  Lavoisier, 
the  mean  quantity  of  perspiration  amounts  to  a  quart  in  the 
24  hours.  By  heat  and  exercise  this  quantity  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Now,  if  the  activity  of  the  perspiratory  process  be 
checked,  all  these  substances  are  thrown  back  upon  the  blood. 
They  may  be  separated  by  the  lungs,  or  liver,  or  kidneys,  or 
by  combined  action  of  all,  but  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
this  obstruction  of  an  important  emunctory  will  impose  an 
extra  amount  of  duty  on  one  or  more  of  these  interior  organs, 
and  thus  produce  injurious  effects  by  disturbing  the  equipoise 
and  balance  of  the  system. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  and  object  of  this  lecture 
to  speak  of  the  skin  as  a  regulator  of  temperature,  or  as  a 
subsidiary  breathing  apparatus,  but  in  the  rapid  and  cursory 
remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  perceive  how  very  complex 
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an  organ  it  is,  and  how  various  and  multiform  its  uses.  Allow 
me,  however,  to  glance  at  it  as  an  organ  of  expression.  The  skin 
is  a  veil  and  garment  of  most  exquisite  texture  flung  over  the 
human  body  by  the  great  artist  of  nature.  For  the  Author 
of  Nature  is  not  only  a  great  mechanician,  but  a  great  artist. 
In  all  his  productions  not  only  does  he  exhibit  the  pro- 
foundest  science  of  the  geometrician  and  mechanician  —  a 
science  and  geometry  far  beyond  the  depth  and  penetration 
of  a  Newton — but  also  art  the  most  exquisite,  and  beauty  the 
most  finished.  What  are  all  the  productions  of  human  art — 
the  most  finished  works  of  the  pencil  or  chisel — compared  to 
that  wonderful  production  of  creative  power,  the  living  human 
form,  on  which  angels  gaze  with  rapture  and  admiration  ? 
Go  gaze  on  the  Apollo,  ''  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow,  the 
god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light.''  There  it  stands,  arrayed  in 
poetic  marble,  with  an  eternal  glory,  but  fixed  in  form  and 
motionless  in  attitude.  Where  is  the  promethean  heat  to 
make  it  live,  and  breathe,  and  move,  and  speak,  and  exhibit 
a  thousand  varying  emotions,  feelings,  and  passions  ?  All 
human  art  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  nature,  which  it  can 
only  bring  before  us — vividly  and  beautifully,  no  doubt — in 
some  one  form  and  phase.  Life,  motion,  passion,  feeling, 
intelligence  —  these  are  thy  art  and  power,  oh  God  !  —  and 
from  thy  hands  has  proceeded  Nature,  endless  in  the  variety 
of  her  inanimate,  as  well  as  her  breathing,  moving,  and  living 
forms.  What,  then,  more  beautiful  than  the  living  skin  ? 
What  more  exquisite  in  its  purity,  transparency,  and  white- 
ness ?  Not  only  is  it  the  seat  of  beauty  of  form,  and  of  com- 
plexion and  colour  ;  not  only  does  it  confer  on  the  body  its 
roundness,  its  plumpness,  its  softness,  voluptuousness,  and 
gracefulness  of  appearance  ;  but  this  wonderful  integument 
covers  and  hides  all  the  ghastly  mechanism  of  bone  and 
muscle  —  all  the  pipes  and  tubes  through  which  the  blood 
flows — all  the  nerves  which  combine  the  various  muscles  into 
all  their  harmonious  variety  of  action,  and  carry  to  every 
part  the  mandates  of  the  will,  and  bring  back  to  the  sensorium 
whatever  information  is  derived  from  their  sentient  extremities. 
The  skin  is  more  than  this — it  is  the  exquisite  and  brilliant 
canvass  on  which  nature  paints  with  a  pencil  finer  and  more 
delicate  than  ever  an  Apelles  or  a  Raphael  wielded,  every 
varying  sentiment  and  every  deep  or  evanescent  passion  and 
feeling  of  the  heart.  Slighter  shadows  or  darker  clouds  pass 
not  over  the  azure  of  heaven's  firmament  than  the  various 
shades  of  mental  emotion  that  traverse  the  human  brow  and 
face.  In  a  moment  it  is  lighted  up  with  a  flash  and  gleam  of 
merriment :  in  an  instant  it  is  darkened  with  the  expression 
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of  sadness.  At  the  slightest  feeling  of  shame,  the  pure  and 
eloquent  blood,  obedient  to  the  impulses  of  the  soul,  rushes  to 
the  cheek,  and  the  beautiful  virgin  bends  before  you  blushing 
like  the  morn.  The  features,  in  a  moment,  glow  with  in- 
dignation or  turn  pale  with  fear,  soften  with  pity,  or  scowl 
with  disdain  and  scorn  ;  in  a  word,  express  with  electric 
rapidity  every  phase  of  passion,, and  every  light  and  shadow 
of  feeling  in  the  soul. 

What  a  pity  that  a  surface  of  such  brilliancy,  purity,  and 
beauty  —  that  an  organ  in  such  direct  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  soul — should  ever  be  soiled  with  dirt,  or 
defiled  by  its  own  excretions.  For  remember,  that  which  it 
excretes  is  excrementitious  matter,  and  for  decorum's  sake 
should  not  be  left  to  pollute  it  long.  The  dirt  which  adheres 
from  without  is  not  the  great  defilement  of  the  skin  ;  the  true 
defilement  is  the  dirt  which  is  derived  from  within,  and  which 
has  been  thrown  out  as  recrementitious  and  injurious  to  the 
system.  This  excreted  matter,  if  suffered  to  collect  and 
remain,  grows  rank  and  foetid — exhales  an  unpleasant  odour. 
In  fact,  you  can  snuff  a  dirty  man  or  dirty  woman  from  a 
considerable  distance.  Cuhat  hircus  in  alis.  Now,  no 
man,  and  especially  no  woman  of  sense,  would  wish  to  be 
offensive.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  be 
agreeable,  and  offensive  to  no  sense.  For  this  purpose  we  do 
not  want  Arabia  and  its  perfumes.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  good  apothecary  for  an  ounce  of  civet  to 
sweeten  ourselves  ;  all  that  is  required  is  abundance  of  water 
and  a  little  soap.  These  will  make  us  sweet  and  clean.  The 
scents  and  essences  merely  disguise  the  offensive  odour  which 
they  do  not  remove.  Singular  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
civilization  and  luxury  so  little  attention  should  be  paid  to 
personal  cleanliness,  and  that  amidst  all  our  refinement,  the 
skin,  upon  which  so  much  of  comfort  and  health  depends, 
should  be  so  neglected.  Among  the  wealthy,  greater  attention 
is  now  paid  to  this  subject,  but  many  of  the  men  —  and 
women,  too — of  the  last  century,  had  a  supreme  disdain  of 
soap  and  water.  We  are  told  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
friend  of  Charles  Fox,  who  never  washed  himself  or  changed 
his  linen.  These  operations  were  occasionally  performed  by 
his  servants,  but  never  by  himself  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
proportions,  and  had  an  unbounded  stomach  for  beef  and  fine 
I  old  port.  He  was  a  regular  five  bottle  man.  Whenever  he 
j  indulged  to  such  an  excess  in  his  potations  as  to  stupify  him- 
j  self,  his  servants  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  stupid  inebria- 
i  tion  and  insensibility  to  wash  his  Grace.  For  this  purpose 
they  prepared  a  tub,  such  as  hogs  are  washed  in,  filled  it  with 
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warm  water,  stripped  and  plunged  the  Duke  into  it,  soaped 
him  well  over,  and  then  scrubbed  and  rubbed  as  clean  as  they 
could  this  Corinthian  capital  of  the  state.  He  was  then 
dried  and  put  to  bed  in  a  clean  shirt,  and  left  to  snore  away 
the  fumes  of  inebriety  and  excess.  That  such  a  man  was 
subject  to  disease  was  not  surprising.  He  suffered  much  from 
rheumatism.  Complaining  on  some  occasion  to  George 
Selwyn,  that  he  had  tried  all  remedies  and  found  no  relief, 
''  Pray,  my  lord,''  said  Selwyn,  wittily  alluding  to  the  habits 
of  his  Grace,  "  did  your  lordship  ever  try  the  effect  of  a  clean 
shirt  V  Such  was  a  duke  of  a  recent  period.  Now  let  me 
introduce  you  to  a  princess.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  employed 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards George  IV.)  and  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  habits  and  conversation 
of  this  royal  personage,  which  justifies  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  disgust  which  the  Prince  conceived  for  her.  "  I  had  an 
argument,''  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  (this  was  previous  to  the 
marriage,  and  at  her  father's  court,)  ''  with  the  Princess  about 
her  toilette.  She  piques  herself  on  dressing  quick  :  I  dis- 
approve of  this.  She  maintains  her  point.  I,  however,  desire 
Madame  Busche  to  explain  to  her  that  the  Prince  is  very 
delicate,  and  that  he  expects  a  long  and  very  careful  toilette 
de  propriete,  of  which  she  has  no  idea.  On  the  contrary,  she 
neglects  it  sadly,  and  is  very  offensive  from  this  neglect. 
Madame  Busche  executes  her  commission  well,  and  the  Princess 
comes  out  next  day  well  washed  all  over/'  In  another  place 
he  says,  "  On  these  points  I  endeavoured  as  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  great  and  nice  attention 
to  every  part  of  dress,  as  well  as  to  what  was  hid  as  to  what 
was  seen,  (I  knew  she  wore  coarse  petticoats,  coarse  shifts,  and 
thread  stockings,  and  these  never  well  washed  or  changed 
often  enough).  I  observed  that  a  long  toilette  was  necessary, 
and  gave  her  no  credit  for  boasting  that  hers  was  a  short  one." 
"  It  is  remarkable  how  amazingly  on  this  point  her  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although  an 
Englishwoman,  was  inattentive  to  it."  Such  was  the  young 
lady  destined  to  be  Queen  of  England  !  Even  now  the  greater 
number  of  persons  content  themselves  with  merely  washing 
the  parts  that  are  exposed — the  hands  and  face  ;  the  covered 
portions  of  the  body  never  or  rarely  feel  the  application  of 
soap  and  water.  They  fancy  they  see  catarrhs  and  phthisic 
in  the  wholesome  purity  of  clean  water,  as  many  dread  disease 
and  death  in  the  healthbearing  breezes  of  fresh  air.  Delicate 
creatures  !  They  will  not  allow  the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit 
their  faces  too  roughly,  nor  water  to  remove  the  pampered 
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pollutions  of  their  skin,  lest  they  should  catch  cold  !  Why  the 
very  way  to  avoid  disease  and  bid  defiance  to  cold — to  plant 
the  roses  of  health  instead  of  the  paleness  of  disease  on  the 
cheeks — is  to  expose  them  freely  to  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven, 
and  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  purity  and 
vigour  by  the  free  use  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  rough  friction 
and  scrubbing  of  its  surface.  Dirt  and  disease,  cleanness  and 
clearness  of  complexion  and  health,  go  together.  The  physio- 
logical considerations  which  I  have  placed  before  you  show 
you  the  necessity  of  daily  ablution  of  the  whole  body,  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  in  washing  the  whole  body  every  day, 
or  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  than  in  washing  daily  the  hands  and 
the  face. 

Formerly  there  was  some  excuse  for  this  inattention  to 
cleanliness  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  water.  But 
now,  thanks  to  the  enterprize  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Company, 
water  has  become  abundant,  and  is  now  brought  to  every 
person's  door  both  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  Its  abun- 
dance almost  rivals  that  which  was  brought  by  the  aqueducts 
of  ancient  Rome.  No  less  than  3,000,000  gallons  are  daily 
poured  from  their  ample  reservoirs  into  the  two  towns  ;  and  I 
trust  that  gentlemen  who  have  displayed  so  much  public 
spirit  and  enterprize  will  exhibit  equal  liberality  in  dealing 
with  institutions  of  such  great  public  utility  as  those  in  whose 
cause  I  am  pleading. 

Government,  too,  whose  legislation  exhibited  too  many 
marks  of  an  hostility  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  was  to  blame  for  compelling  them  to  neglect  personal 
cleanliness,  by  its  most  impolitic  tax  on  soap,  which  was  a 
tax  on  cleanliness  and  comfort.  This  is  an  evil  which  has 
been  to  a  certain  degree  redressed.  The  soap  tax  has  been 
reduced,  and  soap  in  consequence  has  descended  from  the 
rank  of  a  luxury,  in  which  bad  and  foolish  laws  placed  it,  to 
its  proper  condition  as  an  article  of  daily  use  and  necessity. 
Being  exempt  from  the  old  fiscal  tyranny,  the  people  can  now 
afford  to  have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  have  escaped 
from  the  dirt  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  revel  by  the 
wisdom  of  parliament. 

A  distinguished  chemical  philosopher  (Liebig)  has  pronounced 
the  loftiest  panegyric  on  soap.  He  says  that  the  quantity  of 
soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  measure 
whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilisation.  Political 
economists  will  not,  indeed,  give  it  this  rank  ;  but  whether  we 
regard  it  as  joke  or  earnest,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that,  of  two 
countries,  with  an  equal  population,  we  may  declare  with 
positive  certainty  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized 
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is  that  which  consumes  the  greatest  weight  of  soap.  This 
consumption  does  not  subserve  sensual  gratification,  nor 
depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty, 
comfort,  and  welfare  attendant  upon  cleanliness  ;  and  a 
regard  to  this  feeling  is  coincident  with  wealth  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  rich,  in  the  middle  ages,  who  concealed  a  want  of 
cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons  under  a  profusion  of 
costly  scents  and  essences,  were  more  luxurious  than  we  are  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses.  But  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  their  days  and  our  own,  when  a  want 
of  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to  insupportable  misery  and  misfor- 
tune !  So  important  in  the  estimation  of  a  philosopher  is  soap 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  community.  In  future,  no 
doubt,  you  will  look  upon  a  piece  of  soap  with  more  interest 
than  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  will  provide  yourselves  with 
more  of  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  not  only  of  nations  but  of 
individuals  : — Let  me  know  what  quantity  of  soap  you  con- 
sume, and  I  will  foi-m  an  estimate  of  your  character. 

I  before  mentioned  to  you  that  the  fluid  with  which  the 
skin  was  smeared  was  oily  in  its  character  : — it  will  not,  there- 
fore, mix  with  water.  To  render  it  miscible  we  use  soap, 
which  is  a  combination  of  oil  or  tallow  with  an  alkali  (soda), 
which  is  in  excess.  In  ablution,  this  superabundant  alkali 
mixes  with  the  oily  fluid  and  removes  it  along  with  the  dirt. 
I  also  told  you  that  the  cuticle  consists  of  albumen,  which  is 
a  substance  soluble  in  alkalies.  In  every  thorough  washing  a 
superficial  portion  of  the  cuticle  is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of 
alkali ;  and  thus  soap  enables  you  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the 
skin,  by  removing  the  soiled  and  dirtied  surface,  and  preserve 
its  sensibility  and  purity  of  appearance  undiminished. 

Baths,  too,  for  the  people,  formerly  there  were  none.  The 
river  and  the  sea,  to  be  sure,  were  open  to  them.  But  a  warm 
or  hot  bath  was  not  to  be  got.  In  such  establishments  as 
did  exist,  the  price  of  a  bath  was  so  high  that  bathing  was  a 
luxury  in  which  none  but  the  opulent  could  indulge.  There 
was  in  those  days  a  narrow,  exclusive,  and  aristocratic  spirit, 
which  seemed  to  grudge  the  people  every  comfort,  conve- 
nience, and  enjoyment.  But  things  are  now  changed.  You 
have  not  close,  but  open  corporations,  and  their  members, 
elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  people,  have  begun  to  feel 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  constituents,  and  are  bound  to 
exert  their  power  for  the  public  benefit.  Actuated  by  a  pro- 
per and  laudable  sense  of  public  duty,  the  Corporation  of 
Gateshead  has  established  public  Baths  and  Laundries. 
Thanks  to  their  public  spirit,  that  which  was  formerly  the 
luxury  and  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now  made  a  common  enjoy- 
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ment.  Baths,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  brought  by  the 
moderateness  of  their  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
man.  The  cost  of  a  cold  bath  is  one  penny  ;  of  a  warm  bath, 
twopence.  I  heartily  admire  and  applaud  the  spirit  and 
wisdom  that  has  caused  the  public  money  to  be  laid  out  for  a 
purpose  so  beneficial,  in  which  the  interest  at  once  of  every 
class  is  equally  consulted.  The  erection  of  these  baths  is  not 
the  speculation  of  interested  men  for  their  own  profit,  but  the 
project  of  wise  and  considerate  men  for  the  public  benefit. 
Considerations  for  the  general  health  and  convenience  have 
alone  presided  over  their  erection. 

I  have  visited  them  in  company  with  your  able  engineer, 
Mr.  Hall,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  your  Town 
Council,  planned  and  executed  them.  All  that  great  ability, 
art,  and  science  could  do  to  render  this  establishment  worthy 
of  the  public  patronage  and  support  has  been  done  by  that 
gentleman  ;  and  no  one,  who  has  not  visited  such  an  establish- 
ment, can  have  any  idea  of  the  art  and  ingenuity  displayed, 
and  the  attention  that  has  in  every  respect  been  paid  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  visit  them  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing.  I  have  been  twice  through  the  establish- 
ment, and  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Chipchase,  that  on  both  occasions  I  found  everything 
conducted  with  the  greatest  attention  to  order,  cleanliness,  and 
neatness.  Having  visited  them,  I  appear  before  you  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  deliver  this  lecture, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  more  prominently  before  the 
public  the  advantages  of  such  institutions,  and  to  urge  you  to 
make  use  of  the  conveniences  which  they  afford. 

The  visitations  of  God  are  undoubtedly  terrible.  But 
while  we  bend  before  His  power  in  reverence  and  awe,  we 
must  also  admit  that  it  is  ever  tempered  with  mercy  and 
beneficence.  He  can  educe  good  out  of  evil,  as  he  brought 
forth  light  out  of  darkness.  The  cholera  has  compelled  the 
authorities  to  pay  greater  attention  to  all  that  affects  the 
public  health,  and  has  been  a  benefit  as  well  as  a  scourge. 
From  this  pestilence  we  have  derived  many  advantages, 
and  among  those  advantages  is  to  be  classed  the  establishment 
of  public  Baths  and  Laundries.  The  idea  of  a  public  wash- 
house  originated  after  the  first  visitation  of  the  cholera  with  a 
poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  in  Liverpool.  She  lived 
in  one  of  the  worst  and  most  crowded  back  streets.  In  her 
small  kitchen  there  was  a  boiler,  and  here  she  allowed  her 
neighbours,  who  had  not  the  means  of  heating  water,  to  wash 
their  clothes.  Three  persons  could  just  stand  in  the  apart- 
ment —  others  occupied  the  covered  passage,  into  which  her 
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house  opened,  and,  in  fair  weather,  the  yard  also.  They  dried 
their  clothes  on  cords  passed  from  her  own  back  window  to 
that  of  a  neighbour  opposite.  Eighty-five  families  per  week 
washed  their  clothes  in  this  inconvenient  place.  They  paid 
one  penny  a-week  for  the  accommodation. 

It  was  the  eagerness  of  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
mean  and  miserable  accommodation  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  establishing  public  Baths  and  Washouses.  The  first  building 
for  the  purpose  was  opened  in  Upper  Frederick-street,  Liver- 
pool, on  the  28th  of  May,  1842.  This  experiment  succeeded 
so  well  that  another  establishment  was  erected  in  Paul-street, 
upon  a  much  larger  scale  ;  and  the  erection  of  other  establish- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  town  is  contemplated. 

The  example  of  Liverpool  has  been  followed  in  London, 
and  in  several  large  towns.  Newcastle  has  followed  the 
example  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  your  Town 
Council,  Gateshead  has  an  establishment'  of  Baths  and  Laun- 
dries that  may  be  copied  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  it  I  would  urge  immediately  to 
visit  it. 

It  is  divided  into  two  portions — a  washing  and  a  bathing 
establishment.  If  ladies  would  only  visit  the  washing- 
establishment,  I  am  sure  they  would  take  some  pains  to 
recommend  it  to  their  less  affluent  neighbours  and  poorer 
friends.  They,  I  am  sure,  would  go  beyond  this — they  would 
wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  laundry  for  their  own 
convenience.  Mr.  Dickens,  or  some  writer  in  his  Household 
Words,  has  recommended  parties  to  club  together  and  build 
washhouses  and  laundries  with  every  convenience  that  science 
can  suggest  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  in 
a  short  time  the  more  wealthy  will  desire  to  have  places  of 
similar  convenience  to  resort  to  as  have  been  established  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  this  washing 
establishment  there  is  the  greatest  possible  saving  of  time,  of 
labour,  and  of  fuel.  All  the  misery  of  the  washing-day  is 
done  away  with.  At  home,  what  a  making  of  fires,  what  a 
consumption  of  coals,  what  a  carrying  of  water,  what  a  filling, 
what  an  emptying  of  tubs,  what  a  boiling  of  pots  and  pans, 
what  a  moving  to  and  fro  and  backwards  and  forwards,  what 
a  messing,  what  a  slopping,  what  a  thumping,  what  a  possing, 
what  a  wringing,  what  a  drying  !  The  very  imagination  of 
the  washing-day  is  horrible.  Dies  iroe,  dies  ilia.  Everything 
wretched,  everything  wet,  everything  dirty.  Children  neg- 
lected and  squalling  ;  husband  totally  neglected  ;  and  then,  if 
there  should  be  sickness  in  the  house,  what  a  discomfort  and 
torture  from  the  noise  of  the  possing-tub  !     And  then,  again, 
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what  a  source  of  illness — of  colds  and  worse  disease — from  the 
long  drying  of  wet  clothes  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  property  of 
the  landlord  by  the  effusion  of  water  and  the  eternal  thumping 
of  the  possstick.  Now,  all  this  wretchedness  and  misery,  and 
torture  of  self  and  others,  is  carried  away  from  home,  and  in 
this  establishment  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  it  you  have 
every  convenience  that  a  scientific  anticipation  of  your  wants 
can  give  you.  To  keep  your  feet  dry,  you  stand  on  a  frame- 
work of  wood.  Before  you  is  a  washing-tub — a  boiling-tub — 
a  rinsing-tub.  You  boil  you.r  clothes  by  the  admission  of 
steam.  You  can  have  as  much  hot  water  or  cold  water  as 
you  want,  merely  by  turning  a  tap.  Not  one  drop  is  to  be 
carried.  You  empty  your  tubs  merely  by  lifting  a  plug.  See 
what  an  infinity  of  labour  and  trouble  is  saved.  Then  all  the 
trouble  of  wringing  is  nearly  saved,  for  you  have  a  wringing- 
machine,  that  does  not  wring  at  all,  but  abstracts  the  wet  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  centrifugal  force.  You  have  a 
poss-tub  close  beside  you,  with  a  sink  at  your  feet  to  empty  it 
into.  There  is  a  ledge  to  beat  or  brush  your  clothes  upon. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  there  are  thirty  or  forty  horses. 
These  are  sliding-frames  of  iron  (the  iron  galvanized),  which 
can  be  drawn  in  and  out,  for  drying  clothes  in  heated  air. 
Every  horse  is  numbered.  On  these  clothes  can  be  dried  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Out  of  the  washhouse  you  step  into 
a  comfortable  laundry,  furnished  with  two  patent  mangles,  a 
stove  for  heating  irons,  which  are  always  kept  hot,  and  tables, 
covered  with  blankets,  for  ironing.  Washing,  drying,  man- 
gling, and  ironing  can  all  be  done  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  your  linen  taken  home,  perfectly 
dry,  and  ready  to  be  placed  in  your  drawers.  What  you  do 
at  your  own  houses,  with  infinite  labour  and  inconvenience, 
here  you  can  do  with  ease,  comfort,  and  at  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  trouble.  When  you  wash  at  home  it  is 
''  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble/'  to  make  "  the  fire  bum  and 
cauldron  bubble  ;''  but  here  the  fire  is  ever  burning,  and  the 
mighty  cauldron  ever  hissing  and  bubbling  for  your  conve- 
nience, and  public  servants  always  in  attendance  to  have 
everything  prepared  for  your  work,  while  the  supply  of  clean 
water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  without  stint  or  limit.  You  have 
steam,  too,  at  command. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
obvious  conveniences,  though  considerable,  is  not  so  great  as 
was  expected,  nor  altogether  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  principally  erected.  No  persons  are  excluded.  A  large 
number  of  the  washers  are  the  servants  of  persons  in  good 
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circumstances,  who  prefer  to  have  their  washing  done  in  this 
establishment  rather  than  in  their  own  houses.  Let  me 
recommend  the  wives  of  labourers  and  of  mechanics  to  copy 
this  good  example,  and  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  Town  Council  has  provided  for 
them.  Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  you.  From  this 
return,  which,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Hall  has  had  the  kindness 
to  have  had  prepared  for  me,  I  find  that  for  the  six  months 
ending  August  28,  1855,  3,597  person  have  used  the  wash- 
house,  and  that  the  number  of  washing  horn's  has  amounted  to 
15,464^.  This  only  gives  an  average  of  140  persons  a- week. 
Clearly  this  number  ought  to  be  very  much  greater. 

Now,  as  to  the  bathing  portions  of  the  establishment,  I 
place  before  you  a  return  for  six  months,  which  Mr.  Hall 
obliged  me  by  having  drawn  up,  in  which  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  the  number  of  bathers  of  every  class  and  sex. 
STATEMENT  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  AUGUST  28,  1855. 

FIRST  CLASS  BATHS. 


Men's  Cold  Shower   248 

"      Cold  Bath    73 

*'      Warm  Bath 1997 


Women's  Cold  Shower    ...       9 

Cold  Bath 4 

"         Warm  Bath 234 


Total 
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Men's  Cold  Shower    332 

"      Cold  Bath    16 

'^      Warm  Bath 8692 


..  2318  i  Total  ,. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Yf omen's  Cold  Shower    ...     49 

Cold  Bath    0 

''        Warm  Bath 569 


Total    9040 

Add  first-class    2318 


Total 618 

Add  Hrst-class 247 


Total  Men  11358     Total  Women   865 

Total  number  of  Bathers,  of  both  sexes,  12,223. 

LAUNDRIES. 

No.  of  Washers 3597  |  No.  of  Washmg  Hours,  15,464^ 

From  this  return  you  will  see  that  while  11,358  men  have 
used  the  baths,  only  865  women  have  bathed  : — that  is,  13 
men  bathe  for  one  woman.  So  that  the  habits  of  men  seem 
to  be  more  clean  than  those  of  women.  Statistics  are  awk- 
ward things,  and  truth  is  no  flatterer ;  and  I  stand  here  to 
state  facts,  and  pervert  nothing  to  please  either  sex.  If  the 
ladies  are  displeased  with  this  statement,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  during  the  next  six  months  to  alter  the  proportion  of 
these  figures.  To  be  sure  the  occupations  of  women  are 
neither  so  dirty  or  so  laborious  as  those  of  men  ;  but  still  the 
bath  is  useful  and  essential  for  all,  to  the  person  of  little  occu- 
pation as  well  as  of  great,  of  clean  as  of  dirty  employment,  to 
him  who  exhales  the  purest  atmosphere  of  the  country  as  well 
as  to  him  who  breathes  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  town. 
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Besides,  every  woman  has  a  perspiratory  system  as  well  as 
erery  man.  Therefore  every  woman,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance that  she  perspires,  requires  universal  ablution.  After 
this  gentle  remonstrance  she  should  come  out,  like  the  Princess 
Caroline,  well  washed  all  over.  With  all  respect,  therefore, 
and  delicacy,  I  say  to  the  ladies,  use  the  bath  more  freely, 
and  you  will  rise  from  it  each  time  with  fresh  beauty,  bright 
and  resplendent  as  Venus,  when  she  arose  from  the  froth  and 
foam  of  the  sea. 

The  women's  baths  are  altogether  separate  from  those  of 
the  men.  Every  attention  has  been  paid  to  make  them  as 
secluded  and  private  as  possible.  On  this  score — that  is,  on 
the  want  of  privacy — they  need  have  no  apprehension.  There 
is  also  a  separate  entrance  to  the  baths  for  women. 

The  numbers  of  bathers  in  each  class  are  as  follows  : — 

Men.      Women. 

First  Class 2318  ...  247    This  is  9  men  for  1  woman. 

Second  Class 9040  ...  618         "     15  men  for  1  woman. 

580  men  and  58  women  have  used  the  cold  shower  bath.  73 
men  have  used  the  first  class  cold  bath  and  16  the  second 
class  cold  bath.  4  women  have  used  the  first  class  cold  bath. 
In  the  second  class  no  women  have  used  the  cold  bath.  The 
great  demand  is  for  the  warm  bath.  Out  of  12,223  bathers 
of  both  sexes,  11,492  have  used  the  warm  bath.  So  that  only 
731  persons  have  used  the  cold  bath.  Of  these  638  have  used 
the  cold  shower  bath,  and  only  93  persons  have  used  the 
simple  bath  of  cold  water.  Now,  the  population  of  Gates- 
head is  about  25,000.  According  to  this  return,  it  would 
appear,  if  the  report  of  the  second  half-year  do  not  show  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  bathers,  that  each  inhabitant 
of  Gateshead  bathes — that  is,  gives  himself  a  good  washing 
all  over — once  in  the  year.  You  have  the  supreme  felicity  oi 
being  clean  one  day  out  of  the  365  !  This  is  not  a  very 
flattering  picture  of  the  habits  of  the  general  population. 
Pray  you,  improve  it.  With  this  admirable  establishment  of 
cheap  baths,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  continue  in  this  condi- 
tion of  bodily  impurity. 

The  ancients  were  much  more  attentive  to  corporeal  cleanli- 
ness than  the  moderns.  This  attention  was  enforced  upon 
them  by  the  nature  of  their  clothing,  which,  though  warmer, 
was  more  scanty.  Their  garments  were  woollen.  Linen  was 
dear  and  little  used.  The  neck  and  arms  and  legs  were  bare, 
and  being  exposed,  would  be  liable  to  contract  more  exterior 
dirt.  This  dirt,  being  visible,  would  compel  them  to  more 
frequent  ablution.  The  feet  were  the  portions  of  the  body 
i^^st  liable  to  become  dirty.  Hence  arose  the  hospitable  duty 
of  bringing  water  to  wash  (and  even  of  washing)  the  feet  of 
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strangers  and  guests.  For  if  the  feet  were  clean,  all  the  body 
was  clean — none  presuming  to  appear  as  guests  at  a  feast 
without  complete  previous  ablution.  But  it  is  not  the 
exogenous  dirt  which  constitutes  the  great  impurity,  but  the 
endogenous  dirt  —  the  defilement  that  cometh  from  within. 
Therefore,  though  our  dress  is  a  more  extensive  covering,  we 
are  not  on  that  account  exempted  from  frequent  ablution,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  more  required  to  have  recourse  to  purifi- 
cation by  water,  as  our  dress  confines  the  perspiration,  and 
prevents  its  free  evaporation.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  this  plain 
and  obvious  truth,  the  larger  portion  of  us,  far  from  removing 
the  filth  that  collects  upon  our  skins,  are  slothfully  content 
with  the  disgraceful  concealment  by  our  apparel  of  the  dirty 
portions  of  our  bodies,  which  are  often  coextensive  with  our 
dress,  and  march  proudly  forth,  satisfied  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
cleanliness,  that  we  have  washed  our  faces  and  our  hands,  the 
only  visible  and  unenveloped  parts  of  our  bodies. 

In  ancient  times  cleanliness  and  purity  of  skin  was  made  a 
portion  of  religion,  not  only  of  the  Jew,  but  in  imitation  of 
the  Jew,  of  the  Gentile.  The  Jew  has  left  the  impression  of 
his  manners  and  customs  on  all  the  East.  To  the  present 
day  Eastern  nations  are  scrupulously  clean.  The  Jews  entered 
on  no  work  of  importance  without  washing.  Josephus  tells 
us  that  the  Septuagint  (or  seventy  elders),  who  were  sent  by 
Eleazer,  the  High  Priest,  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  trans- 
late the  law,  bathed  in  the  sea  every  morning  before  they 
commenced  their  sacred  work  of  translation.  They  never 
entered  a  place  of  prayer  without  washing.  Their  Proseuchse, 
or  places  of  prayer,  were  always  by  the  sea-side,  or  by  running 
streams.  In  the  middle  ages,  monasteries  were  so  built ;  and 
in  the^  Greek  and  Latin  Church  the  custom  is  preserved  of 
never  entering  the  house  of  prayer  without  aspersion  with 
water,  as  significant  of  that  cleanness,  that  holiness  and 
purity,  with  which  you  should  enter  the  temple  and  present 
yourselves  before  God. 

The  Jews  never  ate  without  washing  their  hands,  and  were  exceedingly 
punctihous  and  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  and  brazen 
vessels  and  tables,  and  w^ere  indeed,  as  men  usually  are,  much  more 
scrupulous  about  a  breach  of  these  observances,  the  mere  ordinance  of 
man,  than  they  were  attentive  to  fulfil  the  weiglitier  obligations  of  the 
law.  Hence  they  aftected  to  be  shocked  with  our  Saviour  for  permitting 
his  disciples  to  eat  with  unwashed  hands.  He  had  permitted  this,  not  so 
much  to  offend  their  prejudices,  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  emphati- 
cally rebuking  theai  for  the  superstitious  strictness  with  which  they 
adhered  to  the  most  minute  observance  of  the  commandments  of  men, 
while  they  neglected,  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  to  purify 
their  hearts.  It  is  not  clean  hands,  but  clean  hearts  and  a  right  spiiit 
within  that  God  demands.  He  desires  truth  and  sanctity  in  the  inward 
parts.    He  does  not  want  us  merely  to  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
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and  the  platter,  while  the  in\vard  part  is  full  of  ravening  and  wickedness  ; 
lor  he  that  made  that  which  is  without  made  also  that  which  is  within. 
Hence  he  reminded  them,  that  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that, 
entering  into  him,  can  defile  him,  but  the  things  v/hich  come  out  of  him, 
those  are  they  that  defile  the  man  ;  for  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of 
men,  proceed  evil  thoughts  and  every  description  of  wickedness,  which 
alone  can  defile. 

Observe,  then,  he  did  not  condemn  the  cleanness,  but  only  the  sancti- 
mony and  hypocrisy  that  was  its  result.      There  was  no  express  law  for 
any  of  these  observances,  but  only  habits  and  customs,  which,  derived 
from  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  had  degenerated  with  them  into  a 
superstition.     No  doubt  those  customs  and  habits  had  originated  in  prac- 
tices ot  religion,  which  were  expressly  commanded,  and  were  transferred 
from  the  Temple  to  their  homes,  and  from  the  ceremonies  of  religion  into 
the  practice  of  ordinary  life.      Great  bodily  cleanness  was  exacted  of  the 
priests.      Before  they  put  on  the  holy  garments  they  were  washed  by 
divine  ordinance.     By  the  express  command  of  God  a  laver  of  brass  was 
set  up  and  put  between  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and  water  was  put  therein,  and  in  this  water  the  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet  before  entering  the  tabernacle  to  minister  to  the  Lord. 
,  For  the  same  purpose  was  the  Molten  Sea  set  up  by  Solomon  in  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  and  the  holy  place  was  not  entered  without  clean  hands 
and  clean  teet.     But  purity  of  hand  and  foot  was  of  no  value  in  the  sight 
of  God  without  the  interior  innocence  of  heart  and  soul.     It  was  only  a 
type  and  a  symbol,  and  types  and  symbols  are  vain  things,  if  the  reality, 
which  they  pour  tray,  be  not  present.      Hence  the  Psalmist  beautifully 
says,  ^^  Inter  innocentes  lavaho  manus  meas,'''    If  he  washed  his  hands,  it 
was  to  be  among  the  innocent,  not  among  the  guilty.     The  Pharisees  and 
Jews  generally  mistook  types  for  realities,  and  symbols  lor  truth.     From 
the  frequency  of  their  ablutions  they  came  to  think  that  a  clean  body  was 
synonymous  with  a  pure  soul,  and  supposing  that  wretched  rites  and 
empty  ceremonies  would  save  them,  they  indulged  in  eternal  sprinklings 
and  aspersions,  and  expended  the  whole  of  that  care  on  the  subservient 
body  which  they  should  have  devoted  to  the  commanding  and  informing 
soul.     The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  spread  abroad 
among  all  the  nations.      Many  of  the  practices  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  derived  from  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Temple.   They  had  similar  ablutions,  and  a  darker  and  deeper  superstition. 
They  had  a  faith  in  the  exterior  and  semblance  of  religion,  and  fancied 
that  by  washing  their  hands  they  could  wash  out  the  stain  and  guilt  of  sin 
and  crime.    When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather 
a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, saying,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to  it ;" 
and  then  he  condemned  this  just  person  to  scourging,  mockery  and  cruci- 
fixion.    Where  was  his  Roman  greatness  and  magnanimity  ?    Was  it  dis- 
played in  a  base  submission  to  the  threats  of  the  priests  and  elders,  and 
in  a  coward's  truckling  to  the  clamour  of  a  mob  ?  Where  was  his  justice  ? 
In  the  condemnation  of  the  just  man  to  death  ?    In  his  hands  was  placed 
the  power  of  life  and  death.    From  him  the  just  man  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  power  to  be  wielded  with  such  judicial  firmness  and  courage  as  to 
rescue  him  from  the  pursuit  of  those  who  panted  for  his  blood.     Yet  he, 
the  judge  and  supreme  governor  in  Judea,  appeases  the  ferocity  of  the 
Jews,  saves  himself  from  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  and  quells 
the  tumult,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  him  whom,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  and  with  a  most  solemn  rite,  he  pronounced  to  be  free  from  all 
guilt.      Judge  !    thou  that  dost  sentence  to  death  the  man  whom  at  the 
same  time  thou  dost  declare  lo  be  innocent,  condemnest  thyself,  and  not 
all  the  declarations  that  thou  art  innocent  of  blood  can  absolve  thee  from 
its  guilt,  and  not  all  the  water  in  the  world  can  wash  out  its  crimson  stain. 
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Why  will  men  aspire  to  positions  of  power  whose  high  functions  they  have 
neither  dignity  of  character,  nobleness  of  nature,  nor  firmness  or  courage 
to  execute  with  justice?  Avarice  and  ambition  had  tempted  Pilate  to 
occupy  a  position  of  more  than  regal  grandeur,  which,  when  the  hourtof 
difficulty  and  danger  came,  he  filled  not  in  a  noble  and  commanding 
manner* like  a  king,  but  degraded  and  disgraced  by  the  mean  subserviency 
and  base  temporising  arts  of  a  slave.  He  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  his 
duty,  for  God  has  not  only  given  each  man  a  conscience,  but  he  had  also 
sent  his  Prophets  to  all  nations.  For  every  great  man  and  great  writer 
is  a  prophet  and  teacher  inspired  from  above.  Greece  and  Rome  abounded 
with  poets  and  philosophers,  with  orators,  historians,  and  moral  teachers. 
If  he  had  read  Cicero's  noble  treatise,  he  would  have  informed  him  of  his 
duties  and  taught  him  that  a  man  of  virtue  and  firmness  never  succumbs 
to  force,  and  that  the  stains  of  guilt  upon  the  soul  neither  vanish  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  nor  are  to  be  washed  out  by  the  waters  of  any  or  all  the 
rivers  of  the  world.  Animi  labes  nee  diuturnilate  vanescere,  nee  amnihus 
ullis  elm  potest.  If  he  had  read  Horace,  he  would  have  learnt  from  that 
sublime  and  magnificent  ode,  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  propheti- 
cally intended  for  his  especial  perusal  and  meditation,  that  a  man  of  just 
character,  firm  purpose,  and  high  principle,  would  maintain  his  integrity 
and  remain  unshaken  as  a  rock  amidst  the  roar  of  the  ocean's  surge,  when 
menaced  either  by  the  fierce  frown  of  a  single  tyrant  or  the  angry  turbu- 
lence and  ferocious  outcries  of  a  mob.  Let  us,  then,  avoid  the  superstition 
both  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  and  bear  before  us  clean  hands  as  really 
significant  of  pure  hearts.  Let  us  be  washed  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  were, 
remembering  that  we,  too,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  are  a  holy 
priesthood,  and  that  as  we  are  to  offer  ourselves  as  a  perpetual  and  living 
sacrifice,  we  should  endeavour  to  be,  as  the  ancient  victims  were,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  physically  or  morally,  and  thus  become  oblations  fit  to 
be  presented  to  the  great  creator  of  our  being. 

In  the  present  day,  the  Mahometans,  who  derive  much  of  their  religion 
from  the  Jews,  are  scrupulously  clean  in  their  habits  and  customs.  In 
many  of  their  cities,  they  had  and  have  baths  that  vie  in  splendour  and 
magnificence  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  as  the  Romans 
derived  their  ideas  in  this  respect  from  the  Greeks,  no  doubt  the  Turks 
derived  their  ideas  of  thermal  grandeur  from  the  Romans,  whom  they 
succeeded  at  Constantinople.  The  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  were,  how- 
ever, very  different  institutions  from  our  public  baths,  or  even  those  of 
the  Mahometans.  They  were  great  schools  of  bodily  exercise  and  mental 
training.  In  the  manly  education  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  body  as  the  mind.  From  youth  to  age  their  education 
was  continually  progressing,  and  they  were  daily  engaged  in  mental  and 
bodily  exercises.  By  these  means  they  gave  both  body  and  mind  the 
utmost  attainable  perfection.  With  us,  the  soldier  is  gallant  and  brave, 
and  the  lawyer  learned,  as  Monsieur  delaBruyere  remarks  ;  but  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  law^yer  w^as  a  gallant  soldier,  and  the  soldier  was 
a  learned  lawyer.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman  united  both  characters, 
and  the  same  man  could  conduct  an  army  or  plead  a  cause : — he  com- 
manded in  the  field  one  day,  and  sat  in  his  tribunal,  as  a  judge,  the  next. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  from  their  peculiar  education,  which  com- 
bined the  highest  bodily  with  the  most  complete  intellectual  training. 
The  gymnasia  embodied  their  whole  system  of  education.  There  were 
porticoes  for  study.  To  these  the  great  teachers  of  philosophy  resorted. 
Plato  taught  in  the  shady  groves  of  the  Academy,  and  Aristotle  pursued 
his  peripatetic  discipline  in  the  Lyceum.  There  w^ere  places  adapted  for 
all  the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon  : — that  is,  leaping,  running,  throwing 
the  discus  or  javelin,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Then  there  were  baths, 
both  hot  and  cold,  in  which  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  after  the 
vigorous  energy  of  their  exercises.      In  these  they  were  taught  to  swim, 
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which  was  an  essential  part  of  education.  Indeed,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  description  of  a  man  of  the  greatest  ignorance  was,  that  he 
neither  knew  his  letters  nor  how  to  swim.  The  baths  were,  therefore, 
the  least  important  part  of  the  gymnasium  or  school  for  exercise,  and 
were  intended  for  retreshment  after  exercise,  and  to  remove  the  dirt  and 
sweat  which  covered  their  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  exertions. 

These  gymnasia  were  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  built  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance  ;  but  nothing  has  ever  surpassed  in  magnificence  the 
thermse  ot  the  Romans,  which  were  built  on  a  similar  plan,  and  intended 
for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks.  These  thermae 
were  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with  a  prodigality  of  magnifi- 
cence that  could  only  be  lavished  upon  them  by  imperial  wealth  and 
despotic  power.  So  amazing  was  their  extent  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
calls  them  '*  Lavacra  in  modum  provinciarum  constructa."  Sallust,  in 
his  time,  had  described  the  villas  of  the  Roman  senators  as  constructed 
like  cities  : — the  later  historian  describes  these  baths  as  constructed  like 
provinces.  Authors  have  reckoned  up  more  than  800  of  these  public 
baths  in  Rome ;  in  addition  to  which,  evory  opulent  Roman  had  baths, 
both  hot  and  cold,  in  his  own  mansion,  and  these  also  were  built  with 
great  taste  and  art.  Into  these  enormous  public  constructions,  water  of 
the  most  pure  and  limpid  character  was  conveyed  from  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  by  aqueducts  of  stupendous  grandeur,  and  carried  through 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies  supported  on  arches  of  brick  or 
stone.  At  stated  hours  these  baths  were  open  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  senators  and  people.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  these  establishments,  where,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  the 
meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily 
enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  the  Kings  of  Asia,"  I  may  state  that  the  baths  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla  contained  above  1600  seats  of  marble,  and  there  were  upwards 
of  3000  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  various  apartments  in  these 
baths  were  lofty,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  imperial  elegance.  The 
walls  were  built  of  Alexandrine  marble,  polished  to  the  utmost  bright- 
ness, and  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of 
the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  variety  of  colours. 
Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  encrusted  with  the  precious  green 
marble  of  Numidia.  Tubes  of  silver  conveyed  water  clear  as  crystal, 
which  fell  over  artificial  rockwork  in  beautiful  cascades  into  basins 
whose  edges  were  embellished  with  Thasian  stone,  a  material  of  great 
value,  variegated  with  veins  of  different  colours,  interspersed  with  streaks 
of  gold.  Some  of  the  apartments  were  paved  with  silver — in  others,  the 
floor  was  inlaid  with  precious  gems.  So  costly  and  extravagant  was  the 
adornment  of  these  structures,  that  a  moralist  exclaims,  *'  to  such  a  pitch 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  have  we  arrived,  that  we  disdain  to  tread  upon 
aught  but  gems."  They  were,  besides,  adorned  with  colonnades,  with 
shady  groves  and  studious  walks,  like  another  Academy,  with  gardens, 
with  pictures  and  statues.  There  was  also  a  public  library.  There  were 
porticoes  for  study,  and  a  palaestra  and  tennis  court  for  exercise. 
There  were  theatres  and  halls,  in  which  poets  read,  and  philosophers 
lectured,  and  rhetoricians  declaimed. 

The  Romans  bathed  every  day  before  supper.  Before  the  bath,  they 
indulged  in  exercises  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  After 
exercise,  they  bathed  first  in  hot,  then  in  cold  water.  Slaves  attended  to 
take  care  of  their  clothes,  and  to  anoint  them.  Those  who  performed  the 
latter  function  were  termed  Aliptce.  They  were  armed  with  a  currycomb 
of  horn  or  brass  or  silver,  with  a  rough  rubbing-cloth  and  a  vial  of  oil, 
and  with  these  tliey  well  curried  and  cleaned  the  hides  of  the  masters  of 
the  world. 

Such  were  the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  thermae  of  the  Romans. 
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Are  we  Christians  to  be  behind  the  heathen  in  corporeal  cleanliness  ? 
In  Christianity,  it  is  true,  the  bath  is  not  prescribed  as  a  portion  of  con- 
stantly recurring  religious  duty,  but  it  is  by  the  bath  of  baptism  that  we 
make  our  entrance  into  it.  Christianity  is  not  a  ceremonial  religion,  nor 
of  positive  precepts  and  external  observances,  like  that  of  the  Jews. 
Its  law  is  not  written  on  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the  heart.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  religion  of  interior  sanctity.  It  has  no  tithes  of  meat  or  cummin, 
or  washings  of  cups  and  platters,  by  which  hypocrites  can  obtain  by  strict 
attention  to  outward  and  minute  observances  the  reputation  of  superficial 
and  outward  holiness.  It  condemns  an  ostentatious  piety,  and  all  affecta- 
tion of  religion  in  the  sight  and  gaze  of  men.  It  is  a  religion  of  secresy, 
of  retirement,  and  of  communion  with  God  alone.  It  is  a  religion,  not  of 
the  Synagogue  or  the  Temple,  but  of  the  closet ;  and  the  sacrifice  it  de- 
mands is  that  of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart.  The  whole  heart 
and  soul  are  what  it  demands.  It  does  not  want  a  clean  body  and  an 
unclean  soul ;  but,  exacting  purity  of  the  interior,  as  its  essential 
characteristic,  it  demands  exterior  cleanliness  as  its  outward  emblem  and 
expressive  symbol.  Its  preference  of  the  former  does  not  intimate  disdain 
of  the  latter.  The  image  of  Christ  washing  his  disciple's  feet  is  not  only 
a  beautiful  image  and  portraiture  of  that  loving  service  which  we  all  owe 
to  each  other,  but  is  also  an  intimation  that  corporeal  cleanliness  is  exacted 
from  his  disciples  as  a  duty  only  inferior  to  that  exterior  godliness  and 
sanctity  which  it  is  the  principal  object  of  Christianity  to  inculcate. 
A  dirty  man  cannot  be  a  good  Christian.  There  is  some  sloth  or  vice  or 
insanity  in  his  character,  of  which  dirt  is  the  symptom  and  revelation. 

Let  me,  then.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  now  that  you  have  obtained 
possession  of  cheap  and  commodious  baths,  exhort  you  to  make  use  of 
them.  Every  man,  in  vigorous  health,  if  he  does  not  bathe,  should  wash 
his  body  every  morning  with  cold  —  the  delicate,  with  tepid  water.  A 
gentleman,  remarkable  not  only  for  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  his  skin, 
but  for  the  refined  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  and  high  souled  morality  of 
his  principles,  tells  me,  that  he  uses,  every  morning,  first  very  warm, 
and  then  very  cold  water,  which  he  finds  the  most  comfortable  and 
refreshing  mode  of  ablution.  A  man  accustomed  to  this  daily  morning 
ablution  of  his  whole  body  would  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable  without 
the  refreshment  of  it.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  how  refreshing  and 
invigorating  it  is.  Not  only  is  it  refreshing,  but  it  sends  you  forth  sweet 
as  well  as  clean,  Unremoved  and  accumulated  secretions  sutter  chemical 
decomposition,  and  grow  offensive  : — hence  the  unpleasant  odour  of  dirty 
persons.  From  dirtiness,  too,  arises  the  generation  of  parasitic  insects, 
sent  by  Providence  to  plague  and  pester  you  out  of  your  filthy  habits. 
The  hair  becomes  an  asylum  for  lice.  Let  no  slovenly  mother  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  the  disgusting  and  crawling  vermin, 
which  swarm  in  her  children's  heads,  are  a  sign  of  strength  and  healthi- 
ness. They  are  a  sign  of  her  own  sloth  and  filthiness  : — of  a  want  of  a 
mother's  care  and  a  mother's  pride  in  her  children.  Not  only  the  head, 
but  the  whole  body  and  clothes,  swarm  with  vermin  : — nay,  the  very 
interior  of  the  skin  becomes  a  home  for  myriads  of  loathsome  creatures 
that  burrow  and  find  a  habitat  in  an  unclean,  uuwashed,  and  unscrubbed 
skin,  One  of  the  filthiest  and  most  odious  of  all  diseases,  the  itch,  thence 
arises.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  arise  from  some  peculiar  diet.  It  arises 
from  no  diet,  but  from  dirt  and  filtii  alone.  All  these  creatures  revel, 
riot,  and  luxuriate  in  a  dirty  skin.  Clean  it,  and  they  disappear.  Soap 
and  water,  the  comb  and  the  flesh  brush,  are  death  and  destruction  to 
them. 

From  the  statistics  I  have  laid  before  you,  it  is  plain  that  the  cold  bath 
is  no  great  favourite.  At  present  there  is  not  a  proper  plunge  bath,  and 
wiien  a  cold  bath  is  taken,  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  running  stream  than 
in  stiil  water.      On  a  hot  summer's  day,  you  all  know  the  delight  and 
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pleasure  of  a  bath,  when  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  water  either  of 
river,  brook,  or  sea,  has  tempted  you  to  plunge  into  it.  The  very 
instincts  ot  nature  demand  it.  In  that  heated  state  of  system,  the  desire 
for  a  plunge  becomes  irresistible,  and  when  you  have  gratified  it,  on 
emergence  what  a  glow  of  heat,  what  tone,  and  strength,  and  vigour  is 
given  to  the  system,  how  bright  and  glowing  is  the  complexion.  The 
very  frame,  as  Homer  describes  that  of  Ulysses  after  the  bath,  seems  to 
enlarge  and  distend. 

The  nymphs  withdrawn,  at  once  into  the  tide 
Active  he  bounds  ;  the  flashing  waves  divide. 
O'er  all  his  limbs  his  hands  the  wave  diffuse. 
And  from  his  locks  compress  the  weedy  ooze  ; 
The  balmy  oil,  a  fragrant  shower,  he  sheds  ; 
Then  drest,  in  pomp  magnificently  treads : 
The  warrior  goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine, 
With  majesty  enlarged  and  air  divine. 
The  morning  and  early  part  of  the  day  is  the  best  for  the  cold  bath,  when 
the  system  is  in  full  vigour.      It  is  best,  too,  after  being  refreshed  and 
excited,  not  exhausted  with  exercise.     The  Roman  youth  rushed  into  the 
Tiber  red  and  glowing  with  heat  from  their  military  exercises  in  the 
Campus  Martins.     Don't,  then,  wait  till  you  cool,  nor  stand  shivering  on 
the  brink,  but  plunge  in,  like  Falstaff,  hissing  hot. 

It  is  in  the  evening  ot  the  day,  after  the  toil  and  exliaustion  of  labour, 
when  the  cold  bath  would  be  dangerous,  that  the  warm  is  most  refresh- 
ing. The  proper  temperature  is  that  which  by  experience  each  person 
feels  the  most  agreeable.  The  arm  or  the  foot  is  the  best  thermometer. 
It  should  be  warm,  without  feeling  hot.  The  length  of  time  to  remain 
in  can  be  prescribed  with  no  exactitude.  For  the  purpose  of  cleanliness 
a  person  need  remain  no  longer  than  complete  ablution  requires.  If 
taken  for  the  sake  of  health,  when  labouring  under  disease,  consult  your 
medical  man.  I  am  at  present  speaking  of  the  bath  as  the  means  of 
cleanliness  to  persons  in  health.  My  lecture  is,  therefore,  moral  and 
physiological,  not  pathological.  I  do  not  dwell  at  all  on  the  bath  as  a 
means  of  cure  in  disease,  but  simply  as  a  detergent  and  cleanser  of  the 
skin.  It  is  a  mistake  and  foolish  prejudice  to  suppose  that  a  warm  bath, 
such  as  I  have  described,  is  relaxing  or  weakening,  or  that  there  is  any 
danger,  with  proper  precautions,  of  catching  cold.  There  is  nothing 
improper,  except  perhaps  to  individuals  of  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  in 
its  daily  use.  On  the  contrary,  such  daily  use  would  be  beneficial.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Roman  used  his  bath,  hot  and  cold,  daily.  In  fact,  if 
it  were  possible,  nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  labourer  than 
the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Toiled  and  exhausted  nature  always 
revives  after  its  effects.  So  singularly  reviving  are  its  effects,  that  a  story 
is  told  of  a  labourer,  who  having  taken  one  on  a  Saturday  night,  said  ''  that 
he  felt  he  could  do  another  week's  work  after  he  had  come  from  the  bath." 
Dismiss,  then,  from  your  minds  all  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices 
against  bcLiiiing.  The  bathj  hot  or  cold,  when  properly  used,  is  always 
wholesome,  refreshing,  invigorating.  Let  me  impress  on  your  minds 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  maintain  that  health  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
has  given  you,  as  one  of  the  richest  of  its  gifts.  In  the  pursuit  of  duty, 
both  health  and  life  may  have  to  be  sacrificed.  For  the  law  of  God  is 
greater  then  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is 
a  higher  duty  than  the  preservation  of  life.  But  no  gift  of  God  is  to  be 
carelessly  or  negligently  flung  away.  We  are  base  beyond  all  description 
if  we  sacrifice  health  to  vice,  and  riot  and  revel  away  life  in  selfish,  sensual, 
and  luxurious  indulgence.  We  are  not  hogs,  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  glut- 
tonize  away  life  in  a  sty  of  sensuality  and  intemperance.  At  the  close  of 
life  let  no  stern  satirist  liave  to  address  us  in  the  terrible  words  of  the  Poet, 
Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satiti,  atque  bibisti, 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est. 
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Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  higher  objects — to  a  life  of  temperance,  sobriety 
and  virtue — using  but  abusing  none  of  the  beneficent  gifts  of  God.  Let 
us,  then,  take  care  of  our  health,  and  remember  that  personal  cleanliness 
is  one  of  the  great  means  of  doing  so.  Not  only  for  health,  but  for  the 
sake  of  decorum,  you  should  daily  wash  away  all  dirt  contaminating  you 
from  your  daily  labour,  or  polluting  your  skin  from  exhalations  derived  from 
within.  Cleanliness  is  the  ordinance  of  Nature,  and  prevailing  law  through- 
out creation,  in  which  the  only  dirty  creature  is  man.  Look  at  all  animals, 
bird  or  beast,  how  careful  they  are  of  their  skin  and  coat.  See  with  what 
care  the  bird  washes  itself,  and  prunes  its  feathers.  Behold  the  swan 
*' that  with  arched  neck  between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
her  state  with  oary  feet,"  behold  with  what  care  the  swan  keeps  unsullied 
the  whiteness  of  its  plumage.  Look  at  your  domestic  animals.  How 
clean  are  they  in  their  habits.  We  are  told  of  animals  that  would  rather 
die  than  have  a  spot  of  dirt  to  defile  and  sully  the  milkwhite  purity  of 
their  coats.  Hence  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  ermine  that  is  worn 
by  your  judges,  to  remind  them  that  they  are  to  maintain  their  character 
for  justice  unblenched.  See  with  what  care  you  groom  and  curry  your 
horses,  and  observe  how  much  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  animal 
defends  on  that  grooming  and  attention.  Your  body  is  an  animal 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  your  rational  and  immortal  nature,  upon  which 
3'ou  are  bound  to  bestow  similar  attention. 

To  the  ladies,  then,  I  would  say,  that  it  is  not  jewelled  ears,  or  fingers 
sparkling  with  diamond  rings  ;  it  is  not  braided  hair  that  constitutes  their 
beauty  ;  but  the  brilliancy  and  radiancy  of  their  skins.  Great  cleanness 
is  the  great  beauty.  This  it  is  that  gives  clearness  of  complexion.  Dirty 
habits  soil  and  muddy  the  complexion.  A  clean  and  neat  woman  is 
always  an  object  of  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  of  affection  to  the  heart. 
Since  this  great  object  can  be  effected  by  a  little  attention  to  personal 
appearance,  it  is  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  time  to  it.  Soap  and  water 
frequently  applied  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of  cosmetics,  but  an  excellent 
method  of  securing  affection  and  respect.  It  will  also  make  life  more 
pleasant  and  happy.  Let  me  also  remind  the  wife  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
continue  to  secure  the  affections  ot  her  husband  by  the  same  punctilious 
attention  to  personal  appearance  with  which  she  first  gained  his  love.  If 
love  be  worth  art  to  obtain,  it  is  worth  art  to  retain. 

To  men  I  would  say — respect  for  yourselves  should  make  you  clean. 
Cleanness  and  smartness  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  every  man.  It 
is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  interior  good  qualities,  of  activity  and 
industry,  and  a  desire  to  do  well.  Dirtiness  exhibits  sloth,  idleness,  and 
dissipated  and  vicious  habits.  Respect  for  others  should  also  make  you 
clean.  We  are  bound  to  have  a  respect  for  all  men.  To  have  a  respect 
merely  for  the  rich,  and  great,  and  powerful,  and  prosperous,  shows  a 
mean,  crawling,  degraded,  and  subservient  spirit.  Respect  all  men,  but 
have  a  double  respect  for  the  virtuous  and  good  in  all  stations,  and  aspire 
solely  to  place  yourself  amongst  them,  for  your  virtues  are  lasting 
possessions,  which  neither  tyranny  nor  death  can  take  from  you.  Then 
this  respect  which  you  should  entertain  for  all  men,  especially  for  the 
virtuous  and  good,  should  make  you  clean.  Be  not  proud  of  the  character 
of  "  unwashed  artificers  ;"  but ''  wash  you,  make  you  clean."  No  man 
of  sense  should  ever  go  to  a  public  meeting  or  to  a  place  ot  public  worship 
uncleaned.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  hands  and  face  uncleaned, 
nor  without  a  heart  elevated  to  God  by  grace  and  gratitude.  In  well 
regulated  society,  no  man  is  permitted  to  appear,  unless  washed,  cleaned, 
and  in  appropriate  garments.  In  sacred  scripture,  which  lays  down  the 
rules  and  laws  of  our  life,  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  wedding  feast 
without  a  wedding  garment  was  expelled — extruded  by  force,  and  cast 
into  the  outer  darkness.  Every  man,  then,  should  endeavour  to  appear 
in  public  as  clean  and  respectable  as  possible ;  and  this  he  will  do,  if  he 
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cultivate  respect  for  himself  and  others.  He  will  also  avoid  all  habits 
that  are  dirty  and  filthy.  All  unnecessary  spitting  and  expectoration. 
All  chewing  of  filthy  tobacco,  and  all  squirting  about  of  still  filthier 
tobacco  juice.  There  is  no  independence  in  dirt  and  carelessness.  The 
truly  independent  man  is  he  who,  on  all  occasions,  wishes  to  do  that 
which  is  right.  The  sw^aggering  independence  that  cares  nothing  about 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  but  does  just  what  it  likes,  is  vulgar 
impudence  combined  with  brutal  ignorance.  A  moral,  sensible,  well- 
bred  man,  will  avoid  in  all  things  giving  any  offence,  and  will  always 
make  his  dress,  person,  and  manners  an  indication  and  reflection  of  the 
superiority  of  his  mind.  He  will  show  that  he  is  not  a  rude  and  untamed 
savage,  but  discover,  by  his  whole  conduct,  that  he  has  been  under 
education  and  discipline,  and  acquired  the  great  art  of  self-control. 

Remember,  then,  that  your  body  is  the  mansion  and  residence  of  the 
soul ;  that  the  mind  of  man,  his  reason  and  all  his  high  intellectual  facul- 
ties, dwell  in  it,  and  are  affected  in  their  manifestations  by  its  condition. 
The  dwelling  place  of  such  an  inmate,  so  great  and  immortal,  should  be 
preserved,  with  all  possible  care,  pure,  healthy,  and  free  from  defilement. 
It  should  be  kept  like  the  palace  of  a  king.     Nay,  it  is  greater  than  the 
palace  of  a  king,  for  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  it  is  a  temple  in  which,  if 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  a  guest,  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  disdain 
to  take  up  his  residence.     How  free  from  all  pollution  and  defilement 
should  such  a  temple  and  sanctuary  be  ?    The  men  of  the  olden   time 
thought  that  the  body  itself  was  gradually  changed  and  sublimated  into 
a  nobler  essence,  and  more  exalted  nature,  by  great  holiness  and  purity 
of  life,  so  that,  though  not  exempted  from  the  penalty  and  curse  of  death, 
yet  it  became  embalmed  in  the  fragrance  and  odour  of  its  own  virtues, 
and  perfectly  unsusceptible  of  further  decay.     Milton  beautifully  laid  hold 
of  this  idea  in  that  beautiful  poem  of  his  youth,  Comus,  where  he  says — 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  hveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 
This,  then,  leads  us  to  the  idea  that  our  bodies,  though  subject  in  their 
present  condition  to  death,  are  to  be,  in  their  future  state,  as  immortal  as 
the  souls  that  inform  them.     The  connection  is  not  completely  severed, 
but  only  interrupted  by  death.     The  Sun  that  sinks  in  darkness  to-night 
will  rise  in  glory  to-morrow.     We  have  the  highest  assurance  that  can  be 
given  to  man,  that  from  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  grave  a  new  life 
shall  spring.     We  know  that  what  is  sown  in  corruption,  shall  be  raised 
in  incorruption  ;  that  what  is  sown  in  dishonour  shall  be  raised  in  glory  ; 
that  this  body,  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  become  the  prey 
of  corruption  and  the  food  of  worms,  shall  revive  and  rise  again  from'  the 
dead  in  a  glorious  resurrection  ;  and  that,  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  this  mortal  shall  become  the  inheritor  of  an  equal 
immortality  with  the  soul.     Since,  then,  our  bodies  have  not  only  a 
temporary  connection  here,  but  are  destined  to  an  immortal  association 
hereafter  with  our  souls,  we  are  bound  to  take  all  just  and  prudent  care 
of  them,  and  to  remember  that   the  culture  which,  under  moral  and 
religiousviews,webestow  upon  them,  hasaredoundinginfluence  on  thesoul, 
and  the  mind  may  receive  a  secret  and  sympathetic  aid,  even  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  body's  purity,  in  its  ascect  to  and  endeavour  after  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  virtue. 

Gateshead:  Printed  at  the  ObserverSteam-Press,  by  D.  Dunglinson. 


T  HAVE  ill  my  possession  what  in  these 
enlightened  days,  is  rather  a  curious 
pamphlet.        It    bears   on    its   title   p-ig^ 
the    foHowing  words  : — 

"  Lecture  on  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
addressed  at  the  reqqueqst  of  the 
\\'orshipful  tlie  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to     the     Inhabitants     of     Gateshead     by 

Larkin,   M.R.C.S.L.,   Gateshead. 

at  the  '  Observer  '  Steam  Press, 


Charles 
iPrinted 
j(High     Street), 

JMDCCCLVI." 

it  appears  that 
baths,  opened  in 
ruary  7,  1855,  had 


by     ]J).      Dunglinson 
the 


Oakwellgate 


wash-houses  and 
on  Feb- 
not  been  so  successful 
as  was  anticipated  by  the  authorities, 
the  baths  being  less  ii'requented  by  the 
fair  than  the  ruder  sex. 

The  Council  thought  that  a  lecture  on 
"  Cleanliness  "  might  lead  to  the  baths 
being  used  more,  especially  by  women. 
So  the  lecture  was  given  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  October  8,  1855, 
by  Charles  Larkin.  The  lecturer,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  dealt  fully  with 
the  benefits  of  soap  and  water  on  the 
liuman  body  and  for  clean  clothes. 

He  stated  that  in  the  six  months  the 
premises  had  been  opened  11,358  men 
had  used  the  baths  and  only  856  women 
had  bathed,  so  that  the  men  were  cleaner 
than  the  women. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  about 
25,000,  so  that  if  the  returns"  for  the 
second  half-year  were  the  same  it  would 
show  that  every  inhabitant  got  a  good 
washing  one  day  in  365!  Not  a  very 
flattering  picture! 


CLEANING  A  DUKE 

Some  people  thought  it  enough  merely 
to  wash  their  hands  and  face.  Many 
men  and  women  appear  to  have  a 
supreme  disdain  of  soap  and  water.  Tiie 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  friend  of  Charles 
Fox,  it  was  stated,  never  washed  himself 
or  changed  his  linen.  These  operations 
were  occasionally  performed  by  his 
servants,  but  never  by  himself.  He  was 
a  man  of  gigantic  proportion,  and  had  an 
|un bounded  stomach  for  beef  and  wine. 
'  Whenever  he  indulged  to  such  an 
excess  in  his  potations  as  to  stupify  him- 
self his  servants  took  advantage  of  this 
state  of  stupid  inebriation  and  insensi- 
bility to  wash  his  Grace.  For  this 
purpose  they  prepared  a  tub,  such  as 
hogs  are  washed  in,  filled  it  warm  water, 
stripped  and  plunged  the  Duke  into  it, 
soaped  him  well  over,  and  scrubbed  and 
rubbed  as  clean  as  they  could  this 
Corinthian  capital  of  the  State.  He  was 
dried  and  put  to  bed  in  a  clean  shirt  and 
left  to  snore  away  the  fumes  of  inebrity 
and  excess. 

The  pamphlet  was  distributed  to  all 
the  ratepayers  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  Gateshead  Library. 

London.  <^-  /«^53^       T.  P.  G. 


